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COASTAL EYESORES 

The local planning authorities were asked to identify on the maps submitted for the 
coastal conferences any derelict or unsightly buildings, whether of wartime or other 
origin, and sites of incompatible unauthorised development. 

Almost every authority has submitted full details, which will be of great value as 
a record and for analysis. Although it is not practicable to show this information in 
the same amount of detail in this report, the locations of these buildings and sites 
are shown on the diagram on page 68. In the main, the eyesores are pillboxes 
and other wartime structures, rubbish tips, areas of barbed wire and derelict barges 
and other abandoned vessels. 

The local planning authorities were also asked for details of any policies of improve- 
ment. Many of the locations identified on the diagram are covered by some form of 
policy in which the authority has resolved to clear conflicting or unauthorised develop- 
ment. The cost involved has not been worked out but it would be considerable and 
this must, of course, influence the time-scale of clearance. 



THE SUMMARY MAP 

The summary map at the end of this report shows the main developed and protected 
areas along the coast, together with some aspects of recreational use. The limitations 
of scale have necessitated some generalisation. 

The category of ‘existing development’ includes all existing substantially built-up 
areas with existing, established or permitted use rights, together with small parcels of 
undeveloped or ‘uncommitted’ land within the developed areas, and also includes 
caravan, camping, chalet and holiday camp sites. Industrial and commercial uses are 
separately distinguished and include quarries, mines, power stations, large public 
service installations such as sewage works, docks, warehouses and large railway yards, 
but excluding shops and offices, which are included within the existing built-up area. 
Areas of proposed development, whether indicated in the development plan, covered 
by a planning permission or adopted by resolution are also separately shown. 

For protected land, a distinction is drawn between protective ownerships and classi- 
fications on the one hand and policies of protection on the other. The policies shown 
are of two kinds: those forming part of the development plan and others, which, 
although adopted by resolution of the authority concerned, are not included in the 
development plan. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the coastal regional conferences 

‘The conferences should provide a firm foundation for long-term policies for safe- 
guarding the natural beauty of the coast as a whole and promoting its enjoyment 
by the public.’ This is the chief purpose of the coastal regional conferences in the 
words of the circular on The Coast (No. 7/66) which the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government sent to local authorities in January 1966. The conferences will 
enable a comprehensive study of the coast to be made, the purpose of which is to 
advise Ministers on the main facts, with a view to arriving at a co-ordinated land 
use policy for the whole coast of England and Wales. In simple terms the aim is to 
suggest what should be done, where it should be done, and how it should be done. 

The background 

First, the local planning authorities were asked by the Ministry in September 1963 
(in Circular No. 56/63) to make a special study of their coastal areas, and to write 
into their development plans a policy which would be their answer to four questions : 

(i) Which parts of the coast need safeguarding so that the natural attractions may 
be enjoyed to the full? 

(ii) In which parts of the coast should facilities for holidaymakers and other develop- 
ments be concentrated? 

(iii) What steps should be taken to restore lost amenities and to create new ones? 

(iv) What areas of scientific interest are there which need special consideration in 
relation to the use of the coast ? 

Next, in June 1965, the Minister expressed deep concern about the spread of de- 
velopment on the coast and asked maritime planning authorities to let him have 
as much information as they could in answer to these four questions, whether their 
studies of them were finished or not. He announced that the National Parks Com- 
mission had been asked to arrange these coastal regional conferences. 

Then, in Circular No. 7/66, the Ministry thanked the authorities for their replies 
in which the Minister found evidence that progress was uneven and that there was 
need in many areas for more definite policies, more co-ordination with other auth- 
orities’ policies, and further information about the demands on coastal land. The 
Minister looked to the regional conferences to help in these matters but, in view of 
the time these must take, he asked for immediate action to further each authority’s 
coastal policy. For this purpose he called for a map and statement, demonstrating 
coastal planning policy, to be drawn up and acted upon. But action taken would be 
without prejudice to any revisions that may be found desirable after the regional 
conferences and during the statutory review of development plans. In short, the 1966 
circular called for a ‘holding operation’, designed to reinforce protection of the coast 
as a whole, pending the outcome of the conferences. 

The conferences 

The maps prepared by the local planning authorities for this and the other 
conferences show the location of coastal built-up areas and of coastal land allocated 
for development: also the degree of protection the unbuilt coastal areas enjoy by 
designation of one form or another, by development plan policy, by resolution await- 
ing confirmation as development plan policy, and by ‘protective’ ownership. In 
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addition they identify the locations and the maximum present pressure of holiday 
use. in so far as it can be judged. The information on the maps submitted for this 
conference is summarised on the map at the end of this report (see note on page v). 
The summary map, the written reports of the planning officers on pages 28 to 53, 
and the proceedings of the conference are all complementary. 



The separate studies 

It is to be expected that the conferences will themselves identify questions that will 
need following up as well as produce informed forward thinking about demands on 
the coast. Meanwhile, as the conferences were proceeding, the Commission have 
initiated three special studies and a number of subsidiary ones. These are all directed 
to various aspects of two topics: measurement of the future demands on coastal 
land, and assessment of means of providing for these demands in a controlled way. 
The special studies are : 

(i) The British Travel Association is making a national study of the statistics of 
holiday use of the coast, both period holidays and day visits, looking for trends, 
and examining social and economic factors. 

(ii) The Nature Conservancy will identify and classify places of scientific interest. 

(iii) The Sports Council are making a special study of the future use of the coast 
for water based recreation. 

The Commission have invited organisations having interests which require coastal 
land for their satisfaction to send to them a paper identifying that interest and ma kin g 
such observations and recommendations as they wish. These include commercial 
and industrial organisations. Their views will be taken into account in the Com- 
mission’s final report. 

In addition the staff of the Commission are studying: 

(i) The use and costs of discontinuance and revocation procedures. 

(ii) The use of Directions under Article 4 of the General Development Order, 
1963, to control camping. 

(iii) Selected areas of poor quality coastal development and possible methods of 
comprehensive redevelopment and rehabilitation. 

(iv) Statistical and other survey methods which local planning authorities might 
use in their studies of the coastline. 

(v) Traffic management and control in less developed coastal areas. 

Liaison with the National Trust and ‘Enterprise Neptune’ is being maintained by 
local planning authorities and through the campaign’s county coastland committees 
on which planning officers are represented. Reference is also being made by the 
Commission to the National Trust as necessary during the course of the whole study. 

The final report 

A digest of the work of the conferences and the special and other studies, together 
with such recommendations as the National Parks Commission consider need to 
be made, will be the subject of a final report. This will incorporate, as appendices, 
the special study reports and include summary maps. It will be prepared as soon as 
possible after the completion of the conferences and should be ready for publication 
in 1968. 
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PART OIME 



Digest 

of the conference proceedings 
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SUMMARY 

of the main points which arose at the conference 



1 The conference was told it would be a mistake to think of Hampshire’s coast as 
primarily a holiday and recreational area. The region was attracting population and 
industry on an increasing scale. The number living within the coastal belt from Poole 
to Chichester could well increase by 75 % by the end of the century, and the hinter- 
land population within two hours of The Solent by 20 %. 

2 There was mounting pressure for industrial development to take advantage of 
the deep and sheltered coastal waters. The petro-chemical complex on Southampton 
Water was growing, the docks were to be extended, increasing ferry and hovercraft 
traffic demanded improved road access, and it seemed likely that three new power 
stations would also have to be sited on this coast before the century was out. Therefore 
recreation was only one of several important demands which all had to be reconciled 
in the planning of the coast fronting Southampton Water and The Solent. 

3 The view was expressed on behalf of the Hampshire County Council that only by 
vesting areas of high quality coast in a public authority, preferably a local body, 
would it be possible to guarantee that this land would be safeguarded in the public 
interest. The Council were themselves carrying out a policy of conserving the unspoilt 
coast by purchasing selected areas and making access agreements. They were 
applying this policy, for example, within the New Forest foreshore between Calshot 
Spit and Hurst Castle, which they wished to conserve primarily in its natural state. 
They were also acquiring areas of downland for public access in order to take some 
demand away from the coast. 

4 The local planning authorities expressed a willingness to co-operate in studying 
the problems of the region’s coast. They agreed to consider the setting up of some 
informal organisation to exchange planning information— particularly about trends 
in holiday and recreational demand— and gather it on a regional basis. The Isle of 
Wight representatives pointed out that the hovercraft link made The Solent less of 
a barrier, and the Island had to expect increasing numbers of day visitors. Local 
considerations might be against developing facilities to meet this new demand and 
therefore it was important to know whether a regional appraisal would show them 
to be necessary. 

5 The conference learned that the number of small sailing craft in The Solent was 
expected to rise from the present 7,000 to around 20,000. Though possibilities existed 
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for creating boating facilities inland, the brunt of the demand would still fall upon 
the coast. Hampshire’s representatives thought that the call for moorings would be 
satisfied only if new yacht harbours were developed and marine traffic managed more 
efficiently. The Southampton representatives explained that it was the policy of their 
Council to open up as much as possible of the water frontage for recreational use, if 
necessary by public acquisition. 

6 Serious concern was expressed by the local authorities over the continued reten- 
tion by the Defence Department of large and important coastal sites. They claimed 
that this land was often grossly under-used, and that this should not be tolerated in 
an increasingly crowded area with such pressing demands for public access to the 
coast. The Portsmouth spokesman said his Council were being forced to build im- 
portant municipal projects outside their boundaries whilst 80 acres inside were given 
over to two rifle ranges. The site of the now unused Netley Royal Victoria Hospital 
was also mentioned as a superb location for a coastal park with unmatched views 
across Southampton Water. The Commission were urged to exert the utmost pressure 
to secure the release of such sites for recreational use. 

7 The financial issue of most concern to the local authorities was the cost to rate- 
payers of providing facilities required by increasing numbers of day visitors. The 
grants available to some of them under the National Parks Act, 1949, towards the 
cost of giving the public wider access to parts of the coast and countryside were 
criticised both for inadequacy of the total sum granted and because of the restrictive 
basis on which the grants were calculated. There was wide support for charging people 
realistically for the use of country parks and other publicly-provided leisure facilities. 

8 It was held to be unrealistic to expect car parks for visitors to be self-financing, 
at least in country areas where demand for parking facilities was too uneven and 
short-lived, and where restrictions on free parking nearby were unlikely to be effec- 
tive. Therefore, it was argued, rural car parks for visitors to the coast, though essen- 
tial, were almost certain to lose money and the local authorities could not be expected 
to finance them unaided. Local authority opinion favoured the principle of concen- 
trating coastward-bound traffic on a few highly developed routes. They recognised 
that there could not be roads primarily for recreational traffic (apart, possibly, from 
certain ‘scenic routes’), and that the main highways had to be planned for general 
use. 

9 The main point which arose from the discussion on statutory powers was that 
however firmly the local planning authorities resisted demands for development on 
the coast the final decision often rested with the Minister. It was argued that if he 
took decisions ‘on the basis of expediency’ the beauty of the coast could not be safe- 
guarded. At local level, the authorities felt that the administration of planning had 
been weakened by the compulsory delegation of powers of planning control to the 
district councils. There was criticism, too, of the ‘four-year rule’ under which existing 
user rights may be established ; and it was also suggested that stricter controls — of the 
kind already applied to caravan sites — may become necessary in the planning of 
chalet sites. Finally, the local authorities’ powers to manage the use of inshore waters, 
particularly by powered boats, were shown to be ineffective. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PLANNING 
OFFICERS' REPORTS 



In opening the conference from the chair, Professor Steers (N.P.C.) said that the 
study of the issues of preservation and development along the English and Welsh 
coastlines, of which the coastal regional conferences were a main feature, formed a 
very important part of the current work of the Commission. The great concern in 
the last few years about the development of the coast had led to a heightened aware- 
ness of the need to preserve as much as possible of what was left. But he would prefer 
the conference to think less in terms of preservation, and more about the conserva- 
tion of the natural coast. ‘Put very shortly,’ he said, ‘conservation is the careful and 
active management of the coast, which is a very different thing from just preserving it 
as it is.’ 

He thought that the coastal planning authorities often received less than due credit 
for their skill and hard work in balancing many conflicting demands upon their 
coastlines. Britain at least had a better record in this respect than some other countries. 
Our own standards of local planning were generally rising, although they still varied 
rather too much from place to place. 

Pointing out that there were 59 local planning authorities responsible for coastal 
planning in England and Wales, he said some delegated powers in varying degree to 
district councils. This fragmentation of responsibility for planning could emerge as a 
key issue from the coastal study. The problem was further complicated by the fact 
that the planning of what is just inland could not in practice be divorced from what 
is on the coast itself. Effective liaison between authorities planning the coast was 
clearly of prime importance, especially as visitors in their cars passed over several 
local boundaries each day. This gave the maritime planning authorities wide and 
overlapping areas of interest. 

Professor Steers went on to suggest that the conference should consider how future 
demands on the coast might be predicted on a regional scale and how a long term 
regional strategy for coping with these demands could be worked out. He asked the 
planning authorities not to be too preoccupied with the protected coastline, but also 
to speak of any areas which they thought should be developed and of any imaginative 
schemes they had for these places. 

He then called upon Mr. Hookway (the Principal Planning Officer of the National 
Parks Commission) to outline the background and purpose of the conference. 

Mr. Hookway began by explaining that the conference was concerned equally 
with issues of coastal preservation and with issues of development. The Commission’s 
task was to produce reports which would be considered by the Ministers directly 
involved and which would, therefore, have a bearing on the formulation of new 
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policy. They had been asked, in fact, to make an appraisal of all the issues at stake 
in planning the coastline. The Commission were only just adequately staffed for this, 
so they had to take a broad view and avoid too much attention to detail. 

The nine regional reports resulting from the conferences would be a key part of the 
study. Simultaneously with the conferences the Commission had organised three 
complementary studies. The British Travel Association were making a national 
appraisal of trends and portents in the holiday and recreational industry as they 
affected the coast. The Nature Conservancy were carrying out a new study of the 
scientific and educational assets of the coast. And the Sports Council were canvassing 
and collating the views of the main organisations concerned with active recreation on 
the coast. 

As well as these studies, the Commission were attempting to examine the five specific 
problems of coastal planning summarised on page 2 of the introduction. They were 
also consulting organisations interested in coastal preservation and development,who 
had been invited to send in their observations. 

‘We hope that at the end of all this we shall have a reserve of energy and ability to 
co-ordinate all our findings into a national report on the planning of the coastline in 
which we shall make recommendations to the Ministers,’ he added. 

The Chairman then called on the Planning Officers to introduce their reports. 

Hampshire County Council 

Mr. Smart (the County Planning Officer) said he would attempt to answer some of the 
questions posed by the Commission — how did he see the pressures developing in the 
conference area, and how did Hampshire’s coast fit into the regional pattern? He 
dealt firstly with the natural resources of the region’s coast, next with the demands 
likely to fall on the coast, and then with its ‘function’ in the regional context. He 
ended by outlining some of the steps already taken by the local planning authorities 
to co-operate on a regional basis. 

Natural resources: Mr. Smart began by stressing the chief characteristic of the Hamp- 
shire coast — ‘a very great operational advantage for shipping and industry with 
sheltered waters (also extremely favourable for sailing) and unique tide conditions.’ 
There were also localised sandy beaches, some important natural habitats and a 
variety of very beautiful landscape. 

Pressures: Assessing the demands on the coast, he said population trends depended 
to a great extent upon the outcome of the South East Study and on proposals which 
might emerge from the Standing Conference on London Regional Planning. But he 
thought that the population living within the coastal belt from Poole to Chichester 
Harbour (allowing for a considerable increase in the Southampton/Portsmouth area 
suggested in the South East Study) could well increase by about 75 per cent by the 
end of the century. He added that the hinterland population within two hours travel- 
ling time of The Solent might also rise by 20 per cent. The pressures, he went on, 
would be magnified by improvements in accessibility, such as the rail electrification 
scheme and the arrival of the M3 motorway by the early 1970’s. The journey by road 
from London to Bournemouth might be cut from to 3 hours and, more signifi- 
cantly, by rail from hours to 1 hour 40 minutes. Allowing for use of the hovercraft 
link, he thought that journey times to the Isle of Wight might also be substantially 
cut. 
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On the use of the coast for leisure, Mr. Smart remarked that national estimates 
had been made that the number of holidays and day trips in the country as a whole 
were likely to double. In Hampshire he thought far more research was necessary to 
find out what people did at the coast, where they came from, how long they stayed 
and at what times of the year. This information would enable more certain estimates 
to be made of the prospective increase in recreational use. He said that the pressures 
for industrial development were also increasing along the coast in the conference area. 
He mentioned the growing petro-chemical complex on Southampton Water, and said 
it was also likely that three new power stations would have to be built on the region’s 
coast before the end of the century. 

Summarising his review of the pressures on this stretch of coast, he saw recreational 
use making the ‘widest impact’ with recreational demands trebling in the foreseeable 
future. The Hampshire coast would be used mainly for day visits and the Isle of 
Wight for longer holidays. 

Functions: Commenting on the probable functions of the region’s coast in a national 
context, Mr. Smart said: ‘It will remain a major port and industrial complex. It will 
be a classic sailing centre : there are something like 7,000 craft in the whole Solent at 
the moment, and I reckon that before the end of the century their number could 
increase to about 20,000.’ Listing other important uses, he mentioned Portsmouth 
as the location of a major defence establishment; Bournemouth as an entertainment 
centre for short holidays and ‘off-peak’ conferences; the Hampshire coast generally 
as a day trip area serving a wide population ; and the Isle of Wight as an annual holiday 
centre. There would also be local areas of national ecological importance. 

Turning to the regional picture, Mr. Smart saw the mainland coast as ‘a lung 
which is already congested.’ He said it provided for days out from two growing urban 
complexes, and he thought this w r ould be the major use of its resources. As far as the 
Hampshire coast itself was concerned, he continued, the planning authority’s objective 
in the south eastern part of the county was gradually to integrate the largely sporadic 
development of the coast into a recreational and industrial pattern. 

In the south-west, the aim was to conserve from Calshot Spit to Hurst Castle— 
the New Forest foreshore— as primarily natural environment, whilst allowing for 
legitimate increases in sailing. Further west, in Christchurch Bay, they would try to 
disperse peak pressures over a wider area that could be used as a family beach centre 
and to improve road access. He mentioned particularly the New Forest roads which 
were ‘absolutely jammed tight at weekends.’ He thought that something like £100,000 
would have to be spent in due course on ‘recreational roads’ serving the Hamble 
River. He said they also had to plan for the increasing volume of hovercraft traffic 
to the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Smart ended by saying he thought that co-operation between neighbouring 
planning authorities in the area w r as good. There was broad agreement on objectives 
in The Solent, although he, personally, did not see it as the much canvassed national 
water park. ‘I think the planning of the region is far too complicated for a specialised 
treatment of that sort,’ he commented. ‘I regard its recreational use as of prime im- 
portance and conservation as an underlying policy. I would be very happy to take 
part in joint studies of critical problems against this general background.’ 

He considered that such a joint study should try to establish the pattern of recre- 
ation in more detail than was being done at the moment. He mentioned particularly 
the need to assess the future capacity of beaches and sailing facilities and of the 
communications which were used predominantly for recreation. It would also be 
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necessary to study the possibility of creating alternative recreational outlets inland 
which would relieve pressures on the coast. 

Portsmouth County Borough 

Mr. Heath (the City Development Officer) pointed out that Portsmouth was fortunate 
in that practically the whole of its coastline was publicly owned, either by the local 
authority or the Defence Department. But access to Portsmouth’s coastline could 
be improved if the Defence Department would relax its grip on its land holdings. ‘Is it 
really still necessary,’ asked Mr. Heath, ‘to have two rifle ranges — one of 50 acres 
and the other 30 acres — in Portsmouth, the most congested city south of London ?’ 
Moreover, he continued, was it really essential for the Ministry of Defence to retain 
the very little used 1 60-acre island situated a few yards off the coast ? 

He asked the Ministry of Housing and Local Government or the National Parks 
Commission to tackle this problem of land held by the Defence Department. ‘We 
are having to push our College of Technology outside our city boundary,’ he added, 
‘when ideally it should be sited near our Guildhall on land which is used by sailors 
for playing football.’ 

He referred to difficulties caused by large numbers of visitors. Something like two 
million a year came to Portsmouth’s seafront. They poured into Southsea in about 
6,000 cars and this threatened to destroy the pleasantness of the resort. Cars lined the 
seafront roads, filled the residential streets and even trespassed on to the common. 
With the growth in leisure and the continuing build up of population in south-east 
Hampshire, conditions in places like Southsea and Hayling Island would become 
intolerable. 

Counter-attractions were needed, he urged, such as country parks near major routes. 
But no attempt should be made to improve access to the coast by way of the narrow 
country lanes. These should be left alone and places for recreation provided elsewhere, 
especially near inland water. 

Mr. Heath claimed it was an expensive business to provide open space, amenities 
and car parks at seaside resorts. It was a mistake to believe that visitors to Portsmouth 
spent much money. A recent survey carried out by the British Travel Association 
found that day trippers contributed only a ‘few coppers’ to the local economy. ‘We 
realise that we have a responsibility to enable them to enjoy the seafront,’ he said, 
‘but I certainly think that they ought to pay their way.’ He thought that the whole 
question of financing amenities and car parking facilities at the resorts needed looking 
into. 

Southampton County Borough 

Mr. Coles (the Deputy City Architect) said Southampton’s report could be regarded 
as ancillary to Hampshire’s. This was because out of the city’s 16 miles of water 
frontage only 4 miles were not built up ; and because Southampton generated rather 
than received pressures on the coast. With a population of 210,000 they created 
demands on the surrounding area. 

Their policy, as expressed in their development plan for the last 15 years, was to 
provide substantially more public open space and, wherever possible, to open up the 
water frontage for public access. 

Mr. Coles cited the various kinds of pressures on Southampton’s water front. He 
said there had been a tremendous increase in water-based recreation in Southampton. 
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Every one of the local secondary schools, for instance, now had a rowing club or 
sailing club. Then there was the proposed extension of Southampton Docks and the 
demand from industry for sites with access to the water. Still more space was needed 
to provide access for the increasing volumes of traffic leaving Southampton by ferry 
and hovercraft. The local authorities bordering Southampton Water had come to- 
gether in conference in 1958 with the purpose of co-ordinating their policies for 
balancing the demands for industrial development with the needs of amenity and 
access to the water. 

The Council were attempting to acquire land in an attractive area on the north 
bank of Southampton Water to the south-east of the city. They wanted it for recre- 
ational purposes, especially to provide better access for small boat sailing. Southamp- 
ton had powers under a very recent Act of Parliament to acquire land for such pur- 
poses both within and outside the city boundary. The Council wanted to open up as 
much of the water frontage as possible for recreational use. They felt that this had 
to be done by public acquisition and development and not simply by the negative 
use of planning control. 

Bournemouth County Borough 

Mr. Whitaker (the Borough Engineer and Town Planning Officer) said that Bourne- 
mouth, unlike Southampton, was k on the receiving end’ of holiday pressures, at 
weekends and for most of the year. This was due partly to the attraction of the area 
to retired people. ‘When visitors are not about the retired people come out, so that 
we have this pressure all the time,' he said. He went on to say that Bournemouth was 
fighting a battle to preserve its attractions, and they felt ‘counter-attractions’ were 
needed inland. 

His authority found that land values locally were so high that ‘money values dic- 
tated the policy for development.’ It was too easy for developers making large profits 
to find their way around the regulations. £5,000 to £10,000 was not an exceptional 
price for a building plot, and a maximum fine of £50 for chopping down ‘preserved’ 
trees was just part of the expenses. That was the kind of pressure they were up against. 
He also mentioned the problem of residents in ‘good quality areas’ who, by taking in 
visitors every' week for four years, succeeded in establishing a new existing use of the 
property as a boarding house. When this happened to a number of houses ‘the rot 
set in' and the character of the neighbourhood was spoiled. This should be stopped, he 
urged, and therefore the ‘four-year-rule’ needed to be looked at again. 

The Isle of Wight County Council 

Mr. Rose (the County Planning Officer) pointed out that the peak of the holiday 
season on the Island was very short. ‘We have for two weeks about 90,000 residential 
visitors on the Island,’ he said, ‘and for seven weeks about 70,000.’ Many more visitors 
could be taken if only they could be persuaded to come outside the peak weeks. 

The numbers of visitors had not greatly increased in recent years, he continued, 
but the numbers of cars had doubled since about 1959. Hitherto the Island had been 
protected by The Solent. This barrier was now being broken down by the greater 
ease with which people could get to the Island from London. He thought many 
people going out for the day would contemplate a journey of two hours but not one 
of three hours. This meant that the Island could expect increasing numbers of day 
visitors, whereas in the past it had been a place very much for residential holidays. 
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Mr. Rose said that from now on the Isle of Wight would have to consider itself as 
an area catering for day and resident visitors from the region as a whole. ‘It would be 
relatively easy for us to decide,’ he argued, ‘to protect a particular section of the coast- 
line, not to provide better access, and so on. But I think that somebody — perhaps 
this conference — ought to indicate where a regional need might over-ride local con- 
siderations. Would we on the Island be justified in saying that facilities should not 
be provided here if there is a need for them within the region ?* 

He went on to point out, however, that if facilities were to be provided to satisfy 
regional demands, then the financial implications had to be considered. ‘The rate- 
payers on the Island are the same as ratepayers elsewhere,’ he commented. ‘They 
may turn round and say “Why should we bear the cost of providing services for the 
region?” ’ 
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THE GENERAL DISCUSSION 



Mrs. Davies (N.P.C.), the Deputy Chairman of the conference, opened the general 
discussion by putting to the conference several questions raised by the introductory 
speeches of the planning officers. She referred to the suggestion that the development 
of new recreational facilities inland linked with main roads to the sea would help to 
protect the coast. The downland gave scope for providing country parks to which 
people from Portsmouth could escape when all the visitors came in, she commented. 
What further developments could there be inland to divert pressure from the coast? 

What recreational facilities could be developed in the vicinity of proposed hover- 
craft terminals, she continued. She agreed with the suggestion that it was necessary 
to plan regionally for the increasing volume of hovercraft traffic. What did the con- 
ference envisage in the way of overall planning of the network of hovercraft traffic 
throughout the whole area? 

She recalled Mr. Smart’s estimate that the number of sailing craft in The Solent 
might rise from 7,000 to 20,000. ‘Where are we going to put them,’ she asked, ‘can 
you give us your ideas?’ What new dinghy parks and marinas were possible in the 
conference area ? 

Balancing recreational and other land use demands 

The discussion which followed touched on all the points Mrs. Davies had mentioned, 
but had one main theme: that along the Hampshire coast in particular, recreational 
needs had to be reconciled with strongly competing demands for industrial develop- 
ment. To drive this point home, Mr. Wheatley (the Clerk of the Hampshire County 

Council) told the conference that the area was a populous centre in its own right 

’t is thriving, prosperous and prolific.’ ‘There is no doubt whatsoever that it is going 
to continue to grow, possibly at mushroom rate — somebody once described it as the 
California of the U.K.,’ he added. The population of Portsmouth and its surrounding 
area was of the order of half a million; that of Southampton, roughly 300,000; and 
the population of the Bournemouth/Poole area also approached 300,000. ‘It is 
curious,’ Mr. Wheatley commented, ‘in the light of so many people who work for 
their living and contribute to the prosperity of the country, that Government De- 
partments regard this region primarily as a holiday and recreational area. This is why 
Hampshire has been starved of money for essential public purposes ever since the 
war, not least for the improvement of its roads.' 

He went on to say that The Solent was the region’s outstanding feature. It provided 
the one extensive stretch of sheltered water on the south coast. The Solent and South- 
ampton Water were blessed with a self-sustained deep water channel, which inevitably 
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would have to be exploited to an even greater extent than it had been up to now. He 
said this would sharpen the conflict between the commercial interests who sought to 
exploit the shores fronting this deep water channel and other competing claims for 
recreation and amenity, which clearly also had their place in these sheltered waters. 

In the last twenty years there had been dramatic changes on the coast in Southamp- 
ton Water. The building of the Fawley Refinery and the petro-chemical industries 
that had followed it had completely transformed the appearance of the area. ‘The 
pressure is still on,’ he continued, ‘as was shown by the Bill promoted recently by the 
British Transport Docks Board to extend the docks in Southampton Water. Our 
search to find alternative sites where sailing might continue to be carried on merely 
highlighted how very limited are the points of access which, for recreational purposes, 
still survive on Southampton Water.’ 

Mr. Wheatley then responded to Mrs. Davies’s question about what practical steps 
could be taken to safeguard the undeveloped stretches of coast and open up alterna- 
tive recreational outlets in the countryside. ‘I see no alternative but to vest the areas 
of coast land which it is sought to preserve in a public authority,’ he said, ‘preferably 
in the hands of a local body, but not necessarily the local authorities as they are now 
constituted. The local people should be trustees to preserve this valuable land.’ 

He said the Hampshire County Council were certainly alive to the need to conserve 
the coast. Two years ago they bought land to the east of the mouth of the Hamble 
River for £250,000. They had also made an access agreement with the owner of a 
section of coast between Stone Point and Calshot where previously the public had no 
right of access. In addition they were relieving pressure on the coast by acquiring any 
areas of high downland which presented themselves. They had, for instance, recently 
bought 550 acres on Butser Hill, probably the highest point in Hampshire, which 
they hoped to restore to grass. 

The theme of how to strike a balance between industrial and recreational demands 
on coastal land was taken up by Sir James Matthews (Chairman of the Town Planning 
and Estates Committee of Southampton Corporation). He explained how the City 
Council had reached a clear understanding with the British Transport Docks Board to 
set up a consultative body of local authorities to consider matters affecting the develop- 
ment and management of the foreshore of Southampton Water. His Council were 
concerned that docks extension and industrial development should be approached 
‘in a balanced way,’ so that it took place with due regard to the needs of recreation 
and amenity. 

Continuing, he said the valleys of the rivers Test and Itchen had very great potential 
for leisure and recreational development. Regardless of the ‘defensive attitude’of the 
owners along the rivers, there was going to be an ‘invasion’ by the public; it could 
not be prevented. ‘Merely to resist is just to fall right down,’ he commented. ‘The 
important point is that access to the river banks ought to be managed.’ The public 
would not be denied access, and management of the river valleys, in addition to the 
foreshore of Southampton Water, was therefore of the greatest importance. 

This led Mr. Evans (a member of the Portsmouth Corporation’s Planning Commit- 
tee) to speak of 600-800 acres near to the city which, he contended, could be usefully 
employed in providing people with open air recreation. He suggested that this land 
should be drained and provided with rough tracks for cars and pedestrians. Un- 
fortunately, he went on, 200 acres of it were reserved for bird watching. On Southsea 
beach there was almost a human being for every pebble. Yet in this area there were 
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possibly ‘a few odd birds for every clump of trees." He suggested that with the new 
South Coast trunk road it should be possible to make a park out of this area for 
people who did not desire sophisticated recreational facilities. 

This prompted Mr. Pumfrett (a representative of the Hampshire County Planning 
Committee) to say that he shuddered to think what would happen to Twyford and 
many other Hampshire villages if the coast between Portsmouth and Sussex really 
developed along the lines preferred by Mr. Evans. He took issue with Mr. Evans over 
the use of this part of the coast for recreational purposes. He felt it was absolutely 
essential that it should be conserved for ‘the wild and natural things.’ These were 
getting more and more pushed out. and he was sure that they would not be acting in 
the higher national interest if they w ere to give the Hampshire coast over to recreation 
and let everything else go by the board. 

There were other places on the coast which could be opened up more for recreation. 
He had in mind the area between Warsash and Titchfield Haven which was not used 
sufficiently. The county council owned land there and it was quite possible for some 
kind of recreational development to take place. He was sure that his council’s policy 
was the right one — to acquire pleasant inland areas and make them more attractive 
to people. This diverted pressure from the coast, because once the county managed 
these sites people started to use them much more. Wherever possible these inland 
parks should be near water, because this was a ‘tremendous attraction.’ As Hamp- 
shire was not well-blessed with inland water they would have to exploit old gravel 
workings instead. 

The impact of recreational demands on the natural coast, such as the area mentioned 
by Mr. Evans, was the direct concern of the Nature Conservancy, said Mr. Woodman 
(the Conservancy’s regional officer). It was their business because wild life could not 
be conserved ‘rather preciously’ on a few reserves or special sites. It had to be con- 
served in the countryside as a whole. He said the Conservancy had a duty to give 
advice and he was glad to report that planning authorities in the region called for it. 
His chief fear was that the Conservancy was ‘too thin on the ground’ for this job or to 
collect their own data. 

Mr. Laws (Standing Conference on London Regional Planning) said that the 
recreational potential of south-east England — of its countryside, coast, rivers and 
canals — had to be studied as a whole. He argued that the survey of the holiday poten- 
tial of the coast which the British Travel Association were carrying out should be 
widened to encompass the whole field of recreation in the countryside. 

The discussion seemed to Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) to indicate a growing belief that 
the solution to the ‘explosive’ demand for leisure outlets was to be found in the exten- 
sive development of outdoor recreational facilities in the country. He was sure it was 
going to be necessary to look to the countryside to absorb a great deal of the pressure. 
'But I am far from convinced,’ he continued, ‘that we have reached the stage where 
most of the increase in demand can be met in the countryside. Most people in search 
of recreation — no matter what we do in the country — will make their way to the coast. 
This is deeply ingrained in our British tradition. Therefore we are going to get tremen- 
dous pressure on the coast, particularly in those areas where there are going to be 
population increases, because so much of the demand is for short-time, short- 
distance recreation.’ 

He said this meant that the planning authorities should try to be ‘even more vision- 
ary’ about the development of the recreational potential of their coastlines. He there- 
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fore had a ‘reserved view’ as to whether the coast between Calshot Spit and Hurst 
Castle could, for example, be preserved against the pressures that were building up. 
He spoke of the need to create new focal points of attraction without detriment to 
the surrounding environment. 

The Netley Hospital site 

Both Sir James Matthews (Southampton) and Mr. Wheatley (Hampshire) knew of 
one coastal site which they believed could be turned into just such a ‘focal point of 
attraction’ as Mr. Hookway was advocating. This was the grounds of Netley Hospital, 
a building which was soon to be demolished. ‘The foreshore there is of the greatest 
possible recreational value,’ said Sir James, ‘and we want the utmost pressure brought 
to bear on the Defence Ministry about the future of this land. Whilst the foreshore is 
the most important, there is a good deal of other land, too, and there could be a 
really major development.’ Mr. Wheatley argued that the grounds of Netley Hospital 
could provide an extremely valuable public park with an unrivalled outlook on to 
Southampton Water. 

He went on to complain that a substantial frontage of Southampton Water was 
still held by the Crown. Most of this land was grossly under-used and there was 
hardly any justification for the Crown continuing to hold it in view of the great public 
demand for access to this part of the coast. He, too, said that pressure should be 
brought to bear upon the various Government departments to make them assess 
the ‘real value’ of this land. He hoped that as a result an extensive length of Southamp- 
ton Water might be released for public purposes. 

The potential for sailing 

Mr. Smart (Hampshire) recalled that Mrs. Davies had asked where the rapidly in- 
creasing numbers of small sailing craft in the area were to be accommodated. He 
said there were, of course, possibilities inland for satisfying some of the increasing 
demand for sailing facilities— on lakes and worked-out gravel pits, in river valleys and 
so on. But the scope inland was pretty limited in relation to the total demand, and it 
would, in any case, be mostly for youngsters sailing small dinghies. Most of the in- 
creased capacity would probably have to be found through ‘marine traffic manage- 
ment and the construction of new yacht harbours.’ On the basis of a study of the 
maximum potential for yachting in the River Hamble he reckoned it should be pos- 
sible to accommodate about double the present number of craft on that river. 

Improvements in access to sailing water would depend ‘almost entirely on the 
construction of yacht harbours where there are very compact forms of moorings.’ 
This would be costly but yachtsmen were prepared to pay more for their moorings. 
In short, he said, by providing new, compact harbours and by studying existing 
facilities in detail, like they had studied the River Hamble, he hoped it would be 
possible to get reasonably near the figure of 20,000 craft in the region as a whole. 

Mr. Adamson (Assistant Solicitor of Bournemouth Corporation) said his authority 
received proposals for marina developments from time to time. But because of the 
cliffs and the very restricted access to their coastline it would require a considerable 
engineering project to construct a marina which afforded adequate shelter from the 
south-west. 

They had had one outline planning application recently for an ambitious marina 
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which went straight out from the beach. It was refused only because the scheme was 
on such a vast scale. So many people would have had to use the marina to make it 
econom.cally viable that the existing road pattern could not possibly have coped 
with the traffic. Moreover, any additional access to the marina would have had to be 
put through an expensive residential area. Nor was it only a question of considering 
the capacity for moorings. 'Acres and acres' of land would be needed to house the 
craft to be laid up in winter. Big increases in parking space would also be required 
or the dinghy sailors who brought their craft to the marina on trailers. This too 
would involve the displacement of expensive residential property. 

In any case, he said, permission had been granted for the construction of a marina 
in Poole s natural harbour to accommodate about 1,000 craft. He thought this pro- 
ject should go ahead before marinas such as the one proposed at Bournemouth were 
considered. 

Mr. Evans (Portsmouth) pointed out that now the Ministry of Transport had agreed 
to keep open the connection between Portsmouth Harbour and Langstone Harbour 

Pots v. P ° SSlb ! e a ‘ SUitaWe tideS f0r Sma11 boats t0 «° ri B ht through from 

rtsmouth Harbour to Langstone Harbour and into Emsworth Harbour. He thought 
the whole of this area cried out for recreational development. At present its use was 
extremely limited. 



The regional impact of recreational demand 

hoIM firSt dl , scussion . 5ession ended with a brief exchange of views about the impact of 
holiday and recreational demand on the conference area as a whole. Mr. Abbott (the 
County Planning Officer of Dorset, who was attending the conference as an observer) 
appeared tha * reCreatlonal demands generated inside the conference area were 
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- C,erk oftl “ Isle of Wigbt C °“‘y Council) said that before the 

Island could play an increased part in providing facilities for other areas under 
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. h- u f ? e hovercraft "as being developed to carry cars it was by no means es 
ablished that it would be a permanent feature. It was unlikely that the hovercraft 
would carry cars to and from the Island more cheaply than existing boats People 
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people who normally used them because they preferred a quiet holiday would lose 
the sort of holiday they came for. ‘Clearly, there is scope for providing for more 
holidays,’ said Mr. Rose, ‘but it can only be at the expense of someone else. It is on 
this point that I need guidance from the region as a whole. How far are we to deprive 
those who want a quiet holiday in order to provide more facilities to attract visitors 
from overcrowded areas?’ 

Taking up this last point, Mr. Smart (Hampshire) argued that joint studies would 
lead to a better understanding of the recreational pressures on the region as a whole. 
He pleaded, in particular, for more consistency in the way survey information was 
obtained. He thought the county boroughs had stolen a march on the counties in 
their knowledge of the local holiday trade. He sensed at the conference a willingness 
to co-operate, and he hoped that some informal organisation could be set up, not 
merely to exchange information, but to collect it on a regional basis. 

He referred to the comprehensive study of recreation in south-east Dorset and south- 
west Hampshire that his authority was carrying out in co-operation with the Dorset 
County Council and the Bournemouth Borough Council. He said he was anxious 
that the Isle of Wight County Council should be brought informally into this 
‘data-gathering and analysis operation.’ This was supported by Mr. Whitaker 
(Bournemouth), who also favoured the participation of the Isle of Wight in the 
Hampshire, Dorset and Bournemouth recreational survey because of the Island’s 
increasing accessibility from the mainland. He added that the survey was progressing 
well, and their experience gained from it might be of benefit to those undertaking the 
national study of holiday use of the coast. 

Replying on behalf of the Isle of Wight, Mr. Baines welcomed Mr. Smart’s sugges- 
tion, although he stressed that there were already a great many demands on the time 
of the county’s planning staff. Mr. Laws (Standing Conference on London Regional 
Planning) pointed out that people visited the Hampshire coast from the Midlands 
and beyond. For this reason, he felt that the Standing Conference should also be 
associated with the study. 

Financial implications 

The conference considered next the financial implications of coastal preservation 
and development. The discussion soon disclosed that ratepayers in areas attractive to 
visitors increasingly resent having to provide more and more facilities of no benefit 
to themselves. The Exchequer grants available to some of the authorities under the 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, were attacked on two 
counts: firstly, because the small sum available— just under £200,000 in the whole 
of England and Wales— was out of all proportion to the high cost of securing 
extensive tracts of coast for public access; and secondly, because the method used to 
calculate grant was unrealistic and unfair. There were misgivings, however, that 
increased Exchequer aid would be followed by increased Government intervention. 
A better solution, it was argued, would be to charge realistically for the use of 
leisure services and facilities and to explore other new sources of local revenue, 
possibly related to leisure expenditure. 

Introducing the discussion, Mr. Bell (the Secretary of the National Parks Com- 
mission) said that in considering the provision of facilities for recreation one had to 
bear in mind above all the needs of a growing urban population. The local authorities 
often emphasised that money to finance these facilities ought to come from elsewhere 
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than the rates. An Exchequer contribution was one way of achieving a balance be- 
tween national ana local expenditure. He said the White Paper, Leisure m the 
Countryside, suggested that the county boroughs might themselves provide country 
parks outside their towns. He would also like to see them creating country parks 
within their own boundaries with at least as good a grant. 

In rural areas the boroughs might arrange with the county council to share the cost 
of establishing and maintaining a country park. This had a bearing on the rate-borne 
part of the cost. Would the local authorities in the conurbations participate in these 
projects, he asked. At the first conference the Greater London Council’s represen- 
tative had said that in principle his council would be prepared to consider this. An 
Exchequer grant was obviously one way of apportioning the cost between local resi- 
dents and visitors. Perhaps this needed to be supplemented by contributions from the 
local authorities from which the visitors came. 



Grants inadequate 

Mr. Whitaker (Bournemouth) was sure that the financial implications were vital to 
the success of coastal planning. Bournemouth was not as wealthy as some people 
seemed to think, he said. Thirty per cent of the town’s population was over pension- 
able age. The high cost of land virtually prohibited the council from enlarging the 
area of public open space inside the borough. He mentioned one cliff-top area which 
the council wanted to buy for open space purposes, but which was sold as building 
sites for flats for £260,000. There was considerable local resistance to providing 
facilities out of the rates for visitors who spent hardly anything in the town. He 
thought it was essential, therefore, to devise machinery for pooling the cost. 

Mr \bbott (Dorset) spoke of a recent opportunity his council had had to buy a 
desirable site on the coast for £20.000. They had anticipated receiving grant to cover 
75 per cent of the purchase price, but even so the remaining £5,000 was very much 
in doubt’ because the local people felt that this rate expenditure would be for the 
benefit of visitors rather than themselves. He had with great difficulty persuaded his 
committee to make the purchase, only to find that grant would amount only to 75 per 
cent of w hat it w ould have cost to make an access order — something very much less 
than the cost of buying the land. "This is completely undermining our attempts to get 
ownership of land in order to prevent undesirable development,’ he commented. The 
grant arrangements were also criticised by Mr. Wheatley (Hampshire), who agreed 
that the 75 per cent grant towards the cost of acquiring land for public access was not 
what it purported to” be. As Mr. Abbott had said, it was based only on the difference 
between the value of the land as it existed today and the value subject to a right of 
access. ’That is very different from what a local authority has to pay if it seeks to 
acquire the land,’ he added. ’Yet the only way to secure the land in perpetuity is to 
acquire it.' 

Mr. Evans (Portsmouth) questioned why expenditure of the kind under discussion 
should be rate-borne at all. ‘Why don’t we have a national policy towards the coast 
and make it national expenditure,’ he asked. He wanted to know how much the Com- 
mission spent on grants under the National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, 1949. On learning that it was of the order of £200,000 a year, he exclaimed that 
the Bournemouth site mentioned earlier by Mr. Whitaker would have taken it all. 
‘Doesn’t this illustrate the foolishness of what we are trying to achieve,’ he queried. 
“What can we do with so limited a budget?’ There had to be increased financial aid 
from the Exchequer, he said. 
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Realistic charges 

Mr. Hookway (National Parks Commission) pointed out that without the conferences 
the prospect of more generous grants would be even more gloomy. ‘One of the objects 
of this exercise,’ he said, ‘is to focus Ministers’ attention on problems raised around 
this table.’ 

He went on to point out that the Americans financed a good deal of their recre- 
ational developments by levying taxes at State level. He realised that this could not 
be copied here, but he put forward the idea of a ‘recreational fund tax’ on certain 
commodities which had ‘a common denominator in recreational use.’ ‘Perhaps 
people wouldn’t mind paying a farthing a gallon extra for petrol if they knew the 
money would be spent on recreational facilities,’ he suggested. He thought that as a 
nation, we expected to get too much of our recreational pleasures for nothing. 

Mr. Evans (Portsmouth) strongly agreed with Mr. Hookway’s last point. He con- 
trasted two country parks: one, free, which was mismanaged and overcrowded; and 
the other, where entrance cost two shillings a head, which was delightful and well 
run, with car parking closely controlled. He thought the public would willingly pay 
for the opportunity to enjoy their leisure in beautiful country parks. 

Mr. Pumfrett (Hampshire) was also very much in favour of asking people to pay 
for the use of leisure facilities. ‘It is a dangerous policy,’ he said, ‘for us to throw up 
our hands and tell the central Government that this is their business and not ours.’ 
Mr. Baines (Isle of Wight) suggested that the Continental systems should be studied, 
especially the Kur tax in Germany which was locally collected for local facilities but 
collected from the people who used them. 

Mr. Laws (Standing Conference on London Regional Planning) argued that the 
motor car was largely responsible for the mounting pressures on the coast. He pointed 
out that last year a total of £1,046,000,000 was collected from road users in purchase 
tax, motor fuel tax, road licence fees and so on. Yet only a quarter of this amount 
was spent in connection with roads. ‘We should say that another £10,000,000 out of 
this sum could go a long way towards solving the problems we are discussing here 
today,’ he urged. 

Mr. Coles (Southampton) remarked that Mr. Bell had implied that the large urban 
authorities ought to help pay for the amenities provided in rural areas. He pointed 
out that the urban authorities were already providing recreational facilities of a 
different kind — such as the Sports Centre and swimming pools at Southampton — 
which were used by people from outside the urban centres. 

Sir James Matthews (Southampton) said the root of the financial problem was the 
fragmentation of local government. He reminded the conference that the future of 
local government finance would be unsettled for the next few years. The question 
of how to finance recreational and holiday facilities would have to be considered 
along with other urgent problems of local government finance. ‘Within ten years I 
hope that local authorities will have put their organisations in the kind of shape where 
they can ask for more responsibilities,’ he added. 

Traffic issues 

The discussion on traffic issues fell into two distinct parts, the first of which dealt with 
parking problems caused by visitors to the coast, and the second with ways of pro- 
viding roads to enable people to get there more easily. The claim by Ministry of 
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Transport representatives that car parks should be financially self-supporting was 
disputed during the discussion on parking policy. It was argued that the county and 
district authorities could not reasonably be expected to bear the whole cost of pro- 
viding car parks in rural areas, and that the Ministry ought to contribute. Those who 
spoke in the discussion on road systems preferred a policy of concentrating traffic to 
the coast on a few highly developed routes; no one favoured the alternative of dis- 
persing the traffic over a larger number ofless developed roads. A number of speakers 
stressed that in practice the use of roads by recreational traffic could not be planned 
for separately from their general use. 

Parking facilities 

Opening the discussion. Mr. Kennedy (Ministry of Transport) claimed that whatever 
alternative attractions were created inland, the majority of people would still choose 
to go to the coast. Most of them would go by car, and they could be split into three 
groups, he said. First there were those who used cars simply to get from their home to 
somewhere on the coast. Once they arrived they forgot the car for the rest of the day. 
Next, there was the group who motored to the coast and then spent most of the day 
near their cars, picnicking, bathing and so on. Thirdly there were those who hardly 
left their cars except for short stops for refreshments. These were not visitors in the 
normal sense of the word. They drove around looking at the scenery and brought no 
benefit to the local ratepayers. He asked the local authority representatives if they 
agreed that incoming motorists fell into these three broad categories, and whether 
they had made any surveys or observations of the characteristics of visitors who came 
by car. 

Mr. Kennedy then outlined ways in which he thought these differing kinds of 
motorists could be catered for when they reached the coast. He said it was pointless the 
local authorities providing large car parks if cars could be parked on the streets. It 
was equally useless to expect private commercial concerns to build multi-storey car 
parks if motorists could park round the corner for nothing. Therefore complemen- 
tary parking restrictions had to be imposed in surrounding streets. This was within 
the local authorities’ powers, except on trunk roads, which were the Ministry’s res- 
ponsibility. 

He said the Ministry had often been urged to give grants or other financial aid to 
local authorities towards the cost of providing car parks. ‘We always resist the sug- 
gestion because in our view car parking facilities ought to be financially self-support- 
ing, he said. ‘We believe motorists visiting the coast will pay for the privilege of using 
a safe place to park their cars, so long as they cannot leave them somewhere else 
almost as convenient free of charge.’ 

Mr. Abbott (Dorset) challenged Mr. Kennedy’s remarks about car parks in rural 
areas. He said it was quite unrealistic to dismiss the financial difficulties by saying 
car parks should be self-supporting. The district councils— who were the parking 
authorities in most rural areas — were not inclined to provide car parks when the 
season during which they could recover their outlay was so short. To pay an attendant 
was uneconomic; on wet days the car park would be empty and losing money. 

The only car parks in many rural areas were those provided by private individuals 
who saw an opportunity to make money from ‘a field near the sea.’ This was unsatis- 
factory, because from the local planning authority’s point of view these facilities were 
often badly sited. ‘I am inclined to encourage my county council to give grants to the 
district councils so that we can get car parks provided on a proper basis, knowing full 
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well that these facilities cannot be self-supporting,’ said Mr. Abbott. He pointed out 
that the penny rate product of some small urban authorities was only £100 or so, and 
they just could not afford to provide parking space for the cars which flooded into 
the town for six to eight weeks in a year. He said it was time the Ministry of Transport 
faced up to this and made a financial contribution. 

In reply Mr. Kennedy (Ministry of Transport) was unable to say whether his De- 
partment would ever be prepared to consider contributing to the cost of providing 
local car parks. But there was constant pressure for this, he said, and constant pres- 
sure sometimes made things happen. The Ministry’s attitude was that car parking 
should be treated as a local problem, even though much of the demand was not 
locally created. If a district council wanted financial assistance then the county coun- 
cil was its first port of call. 

This provoked Mr. Abbott (Dorset) to ask why a county council should discriminate 
in favour of holiday-makers who spent hardly anything in its area and against the 
local ratepayers. ‘Why should we draw the line between assistance for one and no 
assistance for the other,’ he wanted to know. It was a much wider problem than just 
dealing with car parking for holiday-makers. The Ministry of Transport would 
inevitably have to pay a share of the cost. He was supported by Mr. Whitaker (Bourne- 
mouth), who also argued that the Government should contribute a certain proportion 
of the cost of providing parking facilities. ‘We could calculate how many people 
come as day visitors,’ he said, ‘and from this some kind of formula could be worked 
out as a basis for Government grants.’ 

At this point Mr. Bell (N.P.C.) intervened to say that the provision of car parks in 
the National Parks was already grant-aided. In Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty 
there was a ‘ridiculous situation,’ because although the purchase of land for public 
access was grant-aided, the provision of car parks for visitors to the area was not. 
Following representations by the National Parks Commission, the recent White Paper 
on Leisure in the Countryside contained the clear undertaking that car parking at 
picnic places and at access to viewpoints would be grant-aided in country areas. 
Therefore he thought the discussion on the point may have been at cross-purposes 
because what Mr. Abbott had proposed was already the Government’s policy. 

Mr. Heath (Portsmouth) took up Mr. Kennedy’s point that the provision of car 
parks needed to be complemented by restrictions on parking in nearby streets. He 
said the imposition of parking restrictions in residential streets near the seafront would 
cause ‘tremendous conflict’ between residents and visitors. 

Local surveys 

Mr. Whitaker (Bournemouth) responded to Mr. Kennedy’s request for information 
about local surveys of holiday traffic. He said his authority had been carrying out 
detailed surveys of car parking, both on the streets and in car parks, for seven years. 
He warned that ‘curious results’ could be obtained unless the surveys were very care- 
fully thought out. The weather, shopping hours and the precise time of day when the 
survey was made could all affect the findings. Every day last year, for example, they 
had counted the number of cars in every car park at 1 1 a.m. and 4 p.m. This seemed 
to show that even car parks in the town centre were seldom used to full capacity. 
As a check they recorded the same information at other times of the day and got 
entirely different results. They found that there were sudden rushes of cars into the 
parking places and then for very short periods large numbers would leave. ‘So it is 
a tricky job to arrive at a genuine conclusion from such a survey,’ Mr. Whitaker com- 
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“ rec ° rd of mistakes and teething troubles from our surveys so 
tar he a^de^ and they have mainly taught us what not to do next time - 
He went on to tell the conference how his department had also gathered statistics 
relaung to the use of the local beach. ‘People will no, walk more than probably a 
c uple of hundred yards from the point of access to the beach, where they wi/be 
content vvrth the smallest bit of sand,’ he said. In calculating the size of car parks to 
be provided the authority were ‘working backwards’ from the area of sfnd and 
beaches available. They had also attempted to find out where out-of-season visitors 
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Roads to the coast 

Mr. Mansfield (Ministry of Transport) said the discussion had so far centred on ways 
of coping with cars once they had arrived at the coast. He wanted to raise the problem 
of how best to provide the roads by which motorists reached the coast. It seemed to 
the Ministry, he said, that there were two ways of doing this. Traffic moving from 
the main centres of population to the coast could be channelled along a few select 
routes which might have to be developed up to six-lane motorway standard by the 
end of the century. Or, alternatively, the road system could be less highly developed 
and traffic spread more widely throughout the countryside. Obviously this would 
cause greater intrusion, but at least it would prevent the countryside from being 
scarred by the intensive development of motorways. He asked the county represen- 
tatives what kind of road system they thought should be developed between the large 
centres of population and the coast. 

Mr. Wheatley (Hampshire) said the conference was now asked to discuss the build- 
ing of six-lane motorways from the cities to focal points on the coast. This would be 
extremely expensive. Yet the Ministry of Transport had evolved a new system of 
grants under which they proposed to take away grants which the counties had pre- 
viously received and which, presumably, would involve the whole cost of highway 
improvements falling upon the ratepayers. But there was a limit to what ratepayers 
in the more sparsely populated parts of the country could be expected to pay in pro- 
viding facilities for those who contributed nothing to the local rates, such as day 
visitors from the towns. Whilst it would be ‘disastrous’ for the Government to take 
over responsibility for providing the necessary facilities, he thought it reasonable to 
expect them to make a more generous financial contribution out of national taxation. 

Mr. Hookway (N.P.C.) intervened to say that the figures on visitor-traffic in the 
planning officers’ reports did not convince him that most of the week-end traffic in 
summer months came from outside the area. Bournemouth’s peak number of day 
visitors was about 1 5,000, but a high proportion of the resident population — perhaps 
30 % to 40 % — used cars at week-ends to get to the beaches. In an extensively urban- 
ised area, such as the one they were considering, ‘short-time, short-distance’ demands 
on facilities were the dominant factor. Therefore he believed that much of the heavy 
week-end traffic within the conference area originated locally. The region was re- 
ceiving much more population associated with industrial development and this made 
the local traffic problem much more serious. He thought the conference should be 
careful not to overstress the movement from outside. He did not discount the peak 
holiday traffic in eight or nine Saturdays in the year, but throughout the whole season 
recreation traffic was probably mainly a local problem. 

Agreeing with Mr. Hookway, Mr. Smart (Hampshire) added that it was not pos- 
sible to divorce the recreational use of roads from their normal use. The money 
available in the near future would be for roads for general and industrial use. 

Mr. Smart went on to say that of the two alternatives posed by Mr. Mansfield 
— canalised versus diversified traffic flows — he plumped heavily for a canalised scheme 
as a general principle. Firstly, it would probably be both easier and more economical 
to integrate a canalised system with a trunk road system for the country as a whole. 
Secondly, with traffic channelled along highly developed routes it would be easier to 
plan access points to recreational areas and to match traffic flows to the capacity of 
these areas. Thirdly, it would give greater scope for the use of ‘visual aids’ — which 
were certain to be developed in years to come — such as signs several miles back from 
the coast saying ‘beach full.’ 
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Mr. Evans (Portsmouth) also referred to the need to develop visual aids to traffic 
management. He mentioned particularly the use in North American cities of illumi- 
nated signs above highways which regulated the number of traffic lanes in use in one 
direction or the other. He urged the Ministry to employ such aids in order to achieve 
more efficient use of highways. 

Underlining a point made by Mr. Smart, Mr. Pumfrett (Hampshire) said it was not 
possible to consider one kind of road traffic in isolation. He spoke of local roads on 
which the volume — but not the kind — of traffic was about the same at week-ends as 
during the week. On weekdays it carried mainly industrial transport and at week-ends 
it was filled with recreational traffic. Because roads had to carry diverse kinds of 
traffic, he favoured the ‘canalisation’ principle. 

Reform of legal powers 

The final session considered what reforms were necessary in local powers relating to 
coastal planning and management. One of the main points to arise was that the 
powers of local authorities to manage the use of inshore waters for recreation were 
confused and ineffective. On planning legislation, speakers pressed for a change in 
the rule whereby existing user rights were established once four years had elapsed 
since the use was first instituted. The need to consider extending to chalet sites the 
kind of controls now applied to caravan sites was also mentioned. Another point was 
that local authorities lacked really effective powers to clear industrial slums. 

Introducing the discussion, Mr. Hookway (National Parks Commission) said the 
Commission mainly wanted to hear what the local authorities thought needed to be 
done to strengthen the relevant legislation. He gave a lead by putting forward several 
points for consideration. Were the authorities critical of existing arrangements for 
the delegation of planning control? Possibly this was a matter purely for local re- 
appraisal, but there could be issues of principle involved. Did the planning authorities 
feel that their powers to enforce planning decisions were too weak? Was it their 
experience that powers to control the use of coastal waters were inadequate ? Water- 
skiing and power-boating, for instance, could be dangerous to swimmers and an 
annoyance to people on the beach. The question of management of small boat sailing 
and uses of inshore waters was obviously relevant to the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
coasts, he said. 

He would also be interested in what the local authorities could say about the 
prospects of rehabilitating substandard developments that marred parts of this coast. 
He mentioned particularly the ‘shack colonies and old railway carriages that were 
placed on the ground in the 1930s.’ Finally, what could be done about litter which 
was a horrifying problem on some beaches, he asked, especially with the growing use 
of plastic containers which were practically indestructible. 

Management of inshore waters 

Mr. Wheatley (Hampshire) said the management of inshore waters had not been a 
serious problem to his authority, although they occasionally received complaints 
about water-skiing on the Upper Hamble. Both he and Sir James Matthews (South- 
ampton) referred to powers to make bye-laws to control small powered boats which 
dashed around, but they thought these were extremely difficult to police and enforce. 

This point was developed by Mr. Adamson (Bournemouth), who explained that the 
Public Health Act, 1961, enabled local authorities to make bye-laws to control the 
use of pleasure motorboats within 1,000 yards of the foreshore. Bournemouth 
Corporation had not made such bye-laws because of the great difficulty of detection. 
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Some system of registration was needed, he argued, which required powered boats to 
display a registration number that could be read from a specified distance. Without 
this it was virtually impossible to trace owners of boats which endangered swimmers 
or caused unreasonable annoyance to people on the beach. 

Mr. Bell (N.P.C.) commented that no single Government Department was charged 
with the general oversight of this problem. Navigation authorities came under the 
Ministry of Transport, the Home Office looked after the public safety aspect, and the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government answered on amenity questions. Dr. 
Forman (Nature Conservancy) agreed that this made things worse. He said the diffi- 
culty of controlling the use of inshore water resembled the snags which the Conser- 
vancy had encountered in considering the Broadland situation. This was an inland 
waterway, but here, too, three separate authorities were involved: the navigation 
authority, which controlled the movement of boats on the waterway; the river author- 
ity, which was responsible for the water on which they sailed; and the planning 
authority, which controlled development on shore to meet the needs of users of the 
waterway. These three authorities were answerable to three separate Ministries. This 
seriously complicated attempts to co-ordinate facilities on Broadland. 

He said the authorities concerned had set up a consortium to study the limitations 
of present powers and to propose improvements. Perhaps their recommendations 
would throw light on what powers were appropriate in coastal waters as well. 

Delegation of planning control 

Mr. Baines (Isle of Wight) reported that his county council had made no delegation 
arrangements. Instead, each of the six district councils were represented on the de- 
velopment control sub-committee. 

Mr. Wheatley (Hampshire) said originally his county’s delegation arrangements 
had been designed quite deliberately to give the county planning committee the last 
word on anything that might arise. This had been done because the district councils 
were often out of sympathy with the policy of the planning committee, particularly 
when the committee sought to conserve coastal areas and areas of high amenity 
value. Today the situation was more difficult to control because of a Government 
decision a few years ago to compel county councils to delegate certain planning func- 
tions. This had weakened the local administration of planning, he said. 

Effectiveness of planning control 

Mr. Wheatley went on to say that enforcement was not a problem in his county and 
only minor infringements of planning control escaped detection. Even so, he thought 
that the present planning powers of the local authorities were lamentably weak. 
‘Even if the planning authority are prepared to take a long, broad view of what may 
lie ahead,’ he said, ‘the ultimate decision does not rest with them but with the Minister. 
So often on appeal the Minister takes his decision on the basis of expediency. Far too 
often the decision is taken which causes the least trouble in the Ministry. I therefore 
regard planning as weak and quite inadequate to face up to demands of American 
industry or whatever pressures are applied to the Minister when he takes decisions.’ 
He mentioned the ‘unfortunate decision’ of the Minister to allow gravel to be ex- 
tracted from some 180 acres of Pennington Marshes to the west of Lymington.These 
had been protected at considerable cost — a dyke had even been built to keep out the 
sea. The Minister’s decision to set a limit on the landward extraction of gravel would 
entail the building of a jetty and the coming and going of boats. What was now a 
peaceful and attractive area would be spoilt as a result of this decision. 
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Mr. Adamson ( Bournemouth) complained that the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government obstructed the use by his council of powers under the Planning Act to 
acquire land for planning purposes. The Ministry argued that the land should be 
acquired for some other purpose, such as housing, using different statutory powers. 
Another difficulty was that when the council recently sought to acquire a dwelling 
house zoned in the approved development plan as public open space the application 
for loan sanction was refused. ‘None of these things make it easier for us to plan our 
own coastline effectively,' he said. 

Mr. Adamson went on to refer to difficulties caused by the ‘four-year rule’ which 
Mr. Whitaker had mentioned in his introductory remarks. He said it was not uncom- 
mon for some comparatively innocuous use to be started up and gradually to be inten- 
sified. It was only when it began to annoy neighbours that it came to the planning 
authority’s attention. But if the owner of the offending premises had friends who 
testified that the use began more than four years ago the authority were usually unable 
to refute them. Mr. Baines (Isle of Wight) also urged that the ‘four-year rule’ should 
be re-considered. 

Mr. Smart (Hampshire) said there were signs of a new tendency for caravan sites 
to change over to chalets. Control over caravan sites under the Caravan Sites Act was 
far more strict than could possibly be exercised over chalet sites under planning 
powers. This suggested that new powers might become necessary to put chalet sites 
under the same type of control as caravan sites. 

Sir J ames Matthews (Southampton) said coastal rehabilitation sometimes required 
the removal of industrial buildings that had served their purpose. They were able to 
clear residential slums, but lacked powers to deal effectively with old factory building 
which spoiled the waterfront. 

Mr. Wheatley (Hampshire) said the worst example of substandard coastal develop- 
ment in his county was probably to be found on the seafront at Hayling Island. He 
thought that ‘economic circumstances’ would soon lead to its re-development. Con- 
tinuing, he said litter was a worry to his authority, mainly because it was so difficult 
to control. Often the offence was too trifling to warrant prosecution. His council had 
attempted a publicity campaign during the summer season. He thought, however, 
that it was a matter for better education of the children, and he wished the teaching 
profession would show more interest in this matter. 

Mr. Evans (Portsmouth) spoke of the failure to control the dumping of cars in the 
countryside. He had come across dumps of cars and rubbish on the downs. Were the 
local authorities’ powers strong enough to deal with this, he asked, or were they failing 
to use the powers they had ? 

Closing speech 

In closing the conference, Professor Steers (N.P.C.) said he had been struck by the 
readiness of the local authority representatives to think in regional terms. They had 
showed they were aw’are not only of the problems of their own localities, but also of 
those of their neighbours. He was certain it was essential that the local authorities 
should adopt this outward-looking approach. For example, on the map Poole and 
Bournemouth were one — yet a boundary ran between them. It was difficult to think 
of them as tw’o places, he said, when that piece of coast was the same all the way 
along. The Commission were grateful to the participants for their co-operation in 
what had been a successful conference. 
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PART TWO 



Written Reports 
by the Planning officers 



HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. A. D. G. Smart, ma,arics, 
m T P i, the County Planning Officer 



Preface 

This report is a factual description of the contrasting physical character and 
development of the Hampshire coast prepared at the request of the National Parks 
Commission under headings suggested by the Commission. 

The Hampshire coast is extremely varied. Fine sandy beaches, desolate marshlands, 
rivers and harbours of great beauty contrast with power stations, industry and hous- 
ing. The County Council have long been aware of the pressures on the coast for de- 
velopment of all kinds including, in recent years in particular, recreational use. They 
are determined to protect and enhance the beauty and attractions of the Hampshire 
coastline. The application of the policies contained in the Review County Map and 
the Hampshire Coast Green Belt, and the implementation of the proposals made in 
the detailed plans which have been and are to be prepared, should ensure that the 
potential of the Hampshire coast for recreation, conservation and other development 
is exploited with the minimum loss of undeveloped shoreline and damage to the 
natural environment. 

Types of coastline 

The coast of the administrative county is some 123 miles long. At the western end is 
the marshy estuary of the Avon and Stour which contrasts with the gently shelving 
sand and shingle beaches and sand and clay cliffs of Christchurch Bay. 

At the eastern end of Christchurch Bay a gravel spit leads to Hurst Castle which 
marks the change from the English Channel facing coast to that facing the western 
Solent and Isle of Wight. This latter stretch of coast includes the estuaries of the Lym- 
ington and Beaulieu rivers, large expanses of saltmarsh, muddy shores and gravel 
beaches; cliffs are rare and nowhere reach 50 ft. 

At Calshot Castle the coastline swings north-west to form the western shore of the 
wide and deep estuary of the rivers Itchen and Test which make up Southampton 
Water. The west bank of Southampton Water consists of mud flats and saltmarsh 
some of which have been reclaimed. The east bank, extending as far as Gosport, has 
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narrow beaches of sand and shingle with low sandy cliffs broken only by the Hamble 
estuary and by Titchfield Haven. 

East of Gosport are the large land-locked harbours of Portsmouth, Langstone and 
Chichester. Although often obscured by development their shorelines are uniformly 
low and often marshy. At the eastern end of the Hampshire coast is Hayling Island 
with a wide sand and gravel beach on the south and an indented, mud and reed fringed 
shore on the east adjoining Chichester Harbour. 

Types of development and the use made of the coast 

Excluding the estuaries of the rivers Avon, Stour, Beaulieu and Hamble the length of 
seaward facing coast is 97 miles of which approximately half may be described as 
substantially urbanised (i.e. residential, industrial or other development approaches 
the shoreline); the remainder is mostly undeveloped. 

Much of the coast of Christchurch Harbour and Bay is developed with low density 
houses. The Harbour shores are little used although yachting is popular. At the eastern 
end of Christchurch Bay the safe sandy beaches attract large numbers of holiday- 
makers. The continuity of development is interrupted by a 2 mile undeveloped stretch 
of high quality agricultural land at Taddiford. 

Between Hurst Castle and Calshot the coast is undeveloped; the Keyhaven, Lym- 
ington and Beaulieu rivers are important sailing centres. East of the Lymington river 
estuary the muddy shoreline is frequented only by the occasional birdwatcher and 
walker but Lepe shore and Calshot Spit are popular beaches for day trippers. 

The undeveloped and unspoiled foreshore between Pitts Deep and Calshot Spit is 
privately owned mostly by large estates also occupying considerable areas inland. The 
County Council have made an agreement with one of the landowners for public access 
along the foreshore of a stretch of this coast (broadly from Lepe to Calshot) and the 
New Forest Rural District Council have a lease on an area of foreshore at Lepe. At 
Calshot Spit, the County Council have leased from the Ministry of Defence the spit 
and buildings which are being developed as an Outdoor Activities Centre for educa- 
tional purposes, particularly sailing and canoeing. 

From Calshot northwards to Dibden Bay on Southampton Water the industrial 
development of Fawley Power Station, the adjoining petro-chemical complex and the 
light industrial, commercial and residential development at Hythe are divided by three 
narrow gaps of undeveloped shore. The featureless expanse of reclaimed land at 
Dibden Bay is separated from the undeveloped stretch of Goatee shore by the ship- 
building, military and power station complex at Marchwood. At the extreme northern 
end of Southampton Water an area of low-lying marshland marks the mouth of the 
River Test immediately adjoining the developed foreshore of Southampton county 
borough. 

Between the eastern boundary of Southampton county borough and the Hamble 
there is a mixture of residential, industrial and oil storage uses with some gaps of open 
land, one of the most attractive and important being that around the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Netley, now unused. Some of the shingle beaches attract day visitors and 
some sailing is done at Netley. 

The Hamble river is an important sailing centre with which most of the development 
on its shores is associated. East of the Hamble a little used stretch of unspoiled shore- 
line leads to Titchfield Haven, a popular resort for day trippers. 

An extensive line of coast (but not foreshore) between Hook Park and Titchfield is 
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owned by the County Council which also owns the agricultural areas inland from this 
stretch. 

From Hill Head to Lee-on-Solent low density housing lines the coast. At Lee-on- 
Solent the shingle beaches and fine views attract large numbers of day visitors. 

Between Lee-on-Solent and Gosport there is an undeveloped stretch of coast used 
as army firing ranges which merges eastward with popular public beaches backed by a 
mixture of residential and naval development at Gosport. 

The Hampshire shore of Portsmouth Harbour, with the exception of an open area 
at Cams Hall, Fareham, has a continuous fringe of residential, industrial and naval 
development. Little use is made of the coast although there is some sailing at Port- 
chester. East of Portsmouth lies Langstone Harbour, considered by the Nature Con- 
servancy as internationally important for its bird life; and the eastern, undeveloped 
and unused shore adjoining Hayling Island. 

On the eastern side of Hayling Island is Chichester Harbour where the Ems worth 
shore is developed with residential and industrial buildings occasionally in a pic- 
turesque setting. Southwards, the east shore of Hayling Island adjoins part of an 
agriculturally valuable area; this gives way to a straggle of holiday camps and boat- 
yards and the intensive residential and holiday development lining the popular resort 
beaches of South Hayling. 

The eastern shore of Chichester Harbour is in West Sussex. 

Trends in holiday and recreational use of the coast 

The local planning authority has initiated a number of studies of holidaymaking and 
recreation. Completed are the Hamble River study, undertaken in co-operation with 
the Southampton Harbour Board, a coastal survey of the Christchurch to Calshot 
shoreline and a survey, by questionnaire, of existing sailing facilities. A comprehen- 
sive study of recreation in south-east Dorset and south-west Hampshire is being 
carried out with Dorset County Council and Bournemouth County Borough. Fol- 
lowing the feasibility study of South Hampshire by Colin Buchanan and Partners 
(to which further reference is on pages 33 and 34) it will be necessary for a study to 
be made of recreation in south-east Hampshire also. 

The relative rateable value of hotels, boarding houses, holiday camps and caravan 
fields is a useful guide to the importance of holidaymakers to the local economy. 

In Hampshire these statistics indicate that the tourist industry contributes an above 
average proportion to the local economy in Christchurch M.B. (2-2% of the value of 
all commercial hereditaments compared with the average figure for administrative 
counties of 0-8%); Lymington M.B. (1 -9%) and Havant and Waterloo U.D. (Hay- 
ling Island) (1 ■2%). The Motor Museum at Beaulieu is an important tourist attraction 
(attendance increased from 110,000 in 1953 to 588,000 in 1965) but elsewhere the 
holiday industry is of below average importance although the Hamble villages benefit 
from the importance of the river for sailing. 

The Hampshire coast is largely a summer holiday and recreational area. Its holiday 
season is extended by the importance of sailing and boating. 

The Hampshire coast is within about 2 hours travelling time by car or train of some 
20 million people. The type and scale of accommodation for residential holiday- 
makers is important as an illustration of the character of holidaymaking in 
Hampshire. The number of residential holidaymakers is, however, marginal compared 
to the numbers of day visitors. 
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Holiday Accommodation 



Area 


Hotels 


Caravans & Chalets 


No. 


Rooms 


Bournemouth C.B. 


884 


1 9,01 0 


112 


Portsmouth C.B. 


208 


3,173 


— 


Southampton C.B. 


135 


2,069 


None 


Christchurch M.B. 


22 


375 


1,434 


Barton-on-Sea 


15 


281 


1,662 


Milford-on-Sea 


11 


295 


725 


Lymington 


11 


147 


106 


The Hamble Villages 


1 


29 


51 


Fareham U.D. 


14 


160 


273 


Lee-on-Solent 


6 


76 


— 


Gosport 


14 


131 


59 


Hayling Island 


9 


135 


3,674 


Total in administrative county 


103 


1,629 


7,984 



Sources: Census 1961 for hotel data; local planning authority records for the remainder. 



The above table suggests that accommodation for the traditional seaside hotel 
holiday is insignificant in Hampshire. In contrast there is great emphasis on caravan 
and chalet accommodation; the recent demolition of hotels and increasing pressures 
for holiday caravan sites lends support to this view. In addition the New Forest is 
extremely popular for caravanning and camping and in 1965 catered for some 300,000 
overnight stays, three times the number in 1959. 

The Hampshire beaches, especially those of Hayling Island, Lee-on-Solent and 
Christchurch Bay, are very popular and often crowded (capacity is reached at Avon 
Beach, Christchurch on fine weekends in July and August) but the principle rec- 
reational use of the sheltered Solent coast is sailing. 



Estimated Sailing Facilities (Administrative County) 



Centre 


Moorings 


Dinghy Parks 


Christchurch Harbour 


250 


250 


Keyhaven 


300 


150 


Lymington 


400 


150 


Beaulieu River 


250 


150 


Hythe 


— 


50 


Eling/Marchwood 


150 


100 


Hamble River 


1,300 


400 


Titchfield /Lee-on-Solent 


— 


150 


Gosport 


50 


100 


Fareham Creek 


100 


50 


Langstone Channel 


300 


100 


Emsworth 


100 


100 


S. Hayling Island 


250 


150 



Total 3,450 1 ,900 



Source : Questionnaire prepared by local planning authority, 1 964. 
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The above table shows the number of moorings and dinghy park spaces officially 
known. In addition there are many casual moorings and together with trailer-borne 
boats launched from public and private hards the total taking the water may be double 
those known. Replies to the local planning authority’s questionnaire indicate that 
existing facilities for keel boats are used to capacity and that the demand is such that 
the limiting factor will be the capacity of the sheltered harbours rather than satis- 
faction of demand. Already the number of existing and proposed moorings on the 
Hamble river approaches the maximum capacity of the river (3,000 boats) determined 
as a result of the Hamble river study. 

Dinghies remain very popular and their numbers continue to increase but one 
manifestation of increased prosperity has been the growth in demand for the larger 
boat and a considerable increase in demand to use medium sized power boats is 

Then-ends in holidaymaking experienced in the Hampshire coastal areas are further 
examined in the next section. 

Future pressures and problems affecting the coast 

The demands made upon the Hampshire coast for housing, industry and recreation 
have made it dear that there can be no possibility of meeting every demand if any 
part is to remain undeveloped and that there must be decisions on which areas might 
properly be developed for justifiable purposes. Restrictions on development have 
alreadv been applied and no general relaxation could be permitted. 

The outstanding problem is to maintain the quality of coastal scenery and environ- 
ment whilst providing for the pressing demands of visitors and of an increasing 
population from South Hampshire and other areas within day trip range m the 
future. In addition it seems certain that there will be pressure for further power 
stations jetties and industrial and dock development and hovercraft landing sites, 
particularly on Southampton Water. Elsewhere there is mounting pressure for marmas 
and associated sailing and commercial development and for holiday caravan and 
chalet accommodation, the latter at the western and eastern ends of the coast. 

The siting requirements of power stations, docks and waterside industrial and 
commercial development are critical and the priority which they receive must be the 
result of weighing local considerations with the national interest. However the pres- 
sures exercised byincreased recreation are less easily assessed and evaluated in regional 
and national terms. It appears that all recreation facilities provided will be used to 
capacity and the principal controlling factors will be the degree of congestion and 
the importance attached to the direct and indirect effects of the provision of new 
facilities. The effects of capacity use must be considered not only in terms of direct 
demand on beach and sailing space but also from the point of view of extra demand 
for car parks, toilets, cafes etc. and their influence upon the attractiveness of the 
coast. Equally important is the possible harm caused by holiday traffic and car parking 
to the environmental quality of the residential areas through which pass many of the 
better roads to the coast. 

Most of the attractive bathing beaches in Hampshire are not ecologically important 
and the problems of providing for more visitors are basically those of preservation of 
the appearance and environment of the coast and its hinterland, and the provision of 
improved local and regional communications. The estuaries and mud and marshland 
coast which are important for their flora and fauna as well as their scenic quality re- 
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quire conservation policies. Although these shores are of less widespread attraction 
than the bathing beaches, many people, including bird-watchers, walkers and pic- 
nickers, frequent them. The attractive qualities and wildlife of these areas are vulnerable 
and even a limited increase in public access requires to be done with care. Control of 
public access by the provision of limited car parks and picnic areas related to the 
vehicular capacity of the often tortuous and narrow access roads is essential so that 
pressure can be channelled to the most suitable areas. 

The provision of sailing facilities must take account of both onshore and offshore 
traffic problems. It is clear that enclosed waters must be reserved for small craft; the 
question of the separation of powered and sailing vessels and the allocation of special 
areas for water-skiing and power boat racing will be examined with the appropriate 
harbour authorities. 

One further problem affecting the Hampshire coast which has far reaching land- 
scape and recreational implications is the existence of large quantities of commercially 
exploitable gravel underlying many parts of the coast. Undoubtedly pressure to work 
these areas will increase in the future and if permitted the after use of the areas will 
require careful study in relation to the ecological importance of some areas and the 
recreational potentialities of others. 

The planning intents of Hampshire County Council with regard to the coast 

The policies of the local planning authority are contained in the Review County 
Written Statement and in the Submitted Hampshire Coast Green Belt Written State- 
ment. More recent studies have led to the adoption, for consultation purposes , of 
further more detailed policies and proposals for the Christchurch to Calshot stretch of 
shoreline. These policies have been summarised in The Coast prepared in. accordance 
with the Ministry of Housing and Local Government Circular No. 7/66. 

The policies for the whole of the coast are, basically, to ensure that natural attrac- 
tions are conserved and enhanced and made more readily accessible at suitable loca- 
tions. To this end there are restrictions on the further spread of coastal urban develop- 
ment by green belt, county map, town map and coastal survey policies. 

The town map and coastal survey proposals also contain detailed proposals for 
certain stretches of coast. In general these proposals are for increased public open 
space, new and improved road and footpath access, more car parks, toilets and 
similar facilities. 

The coastal survey (Christchurch to Calshot) proposes studies of Christchurch 
Harbour, Keyhaven and Lymington rivers in conjunction with the local authorites 
and harbour authorities, similar to the Hamble river study, to assess sailing and other 
recreational capacity ; encouragement of better access to the Milton/Burton beaches 
to relieve pressure on Christchurch ; conservation of the natural environment between 
Lymington and Lepe, coupled with improved, controlled footpath access ; and recre- 
ational studies for bathing, parking, etc. at Calshot and Lepe. 

The general policies described above apply to the whole coast but that part from 
Calshot Spit eastwards to the West Sussex boundary (and including the whole of 
Southampton Water) falls within the area which is at present being studied by co- 
sultants — Colin Buchanan and Partners — on behalf of the Government, the County 
Council and the City Councils of Southampton and Portsmouth to see if it is feasible to 
accommodate a population increase of about 300,000 as described in the South-East 
Study, 1961-1981. Until the conclusions of the consultants are published* and con- 

*The report was published on 28 July, 1966, entitled South Hampshire Study, H.M.S.O., £2 10s. 
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sidered in principle by the commissioning authorities the present policies for this 
stretch of coast will remain : these are broadly determined by review county map and 
town map and the submitted Hampshire Coast Green Belt. Should it be necessary to 
review these policies as a result of consideration of the consultant’s study, a detailed 
survey of this stretch of coast would be carried out in a manner similar to that used for 
the survey of the Christchurch-Calshot coastline in the light of the principles adopted 
by the commissioning authorities and the examination of the physical qualities of the 
coast itself. 

Planning organisation and the coastal areas 

Although there is no special organisation of the County Planning Committee to 
deal with the coast, the areas of access agreements at Lepe/Calshot are administered 
by the Countryside Committee which actively manages many areas of land in the 
county owned or leased for recreational purposes and which operates a system of 
wardens to control such areas. The Calshot Outdoor Activities Centre is managed by 
the County Education Committee. Both of these committees work in close consulta- 
tion with the County Planning Committee. 

Until 1964 there was no special arrangement with the County Planning Department 
to deal with the coast although certain aspects, in particular sailing facilities in the 
Hamble river, were the responsibility of the research officer. The receipt of the Cir- 
culars requiring special coastal surveys and reports coincided with departmental 
reorganisation and responsibility for coastal planning matters including survey and 
research was incorporated in the research and special studies section headed by an 
assistant county planning officer. Responsibility for the operation of coastal policies 
and most development control matters is with the area planning committees and 
delegate authorities concerned (see below); but policy matters and any proposed de- 
partures from the development plan are dealt with by the County Planning Committee 
on the advice of the area planning committee concerned and the county planning 
officer. 

Until the recently introduced records system has been operating for a sufficient 
length of time it is not possible to provide figures of the number of planning applica- 
tions on the coast. An indication of the type and location of pressure for development 
was contained in the statement and map prepared in response to the Ministry’s re- 
quests, based on the survey carried out following Circular 56/63. 

Details of delegation arrangements 

All the district councils with coastal areas have some degree of delegation of planning 
powers. In all cases planning applications are submitted to the district council con- 
cerned, their determination is governed by the following arrangements : 

Statutory delegation: The Borough of Gosport, Havant and Waterloo Urban District 
and New Forest Rural District, all with estimated populations of over 60,000, have 
elected to claim delegation of planning functions as excepted councils under regulation 
6 of the Town and Country Planning General Regulations, 1 964. The terms of delega- 
tion are set out in the first schedule of those Regulations. 

Voluntary delegation: The Boroughs of Christchurch and Lymmgton and Winchester 
Rural District exercise delegated functions under delegation agreements made by the 
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County Council pursuant to regulation 4 of the Town and Country Planning General 
Regulations, 1964. They do not employ planning staff and use the services of the area 
planning officer. 

Under all the delegation agreements, which are in the same terms, the development 
control functions contained in Part III and Part IV of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1 962, are delegated with certain exceptions. 

Devolution: Within Fareham Urban District the system of devolution is operated. 
There is a development sub-committee, technically a sub-committee of the County 
Planning Committee, appointed by that Committee on the nomination of the district 
council. Its powers are virtually the same as those of the district councils exercising 
delegated powers by agreement; the principal exception is that development sub- 
committees are not authorised to determine layouts exceeding 5 acres. 

Area planning committee: Where an application cannot be determined by a district 
council or development sub-committee it is referred to the area committee comprised 
of members of county district councils and the county council. An area committee 
may determine any application referred to them except an application which : 

(a) If granted, would conflict with the declared policy of the county council ; or 

(b) requires reference to the Minister of Housing and Local Government under the 
Town and Country (Development Plans) Direction, 1965; or 

(c) has aroused or would be likely to arouse wide public controversy. 

List of documents relevant to the planning of the Hampshire Coast 

Submitted Review County Map and Written Statement: Report of Survey 
Submitted Hampshire Coast Green Belt Map 

Review Christchurch Town Map and Written Statement: Report of Survey 

Draft Mudeford Policy Map and Draft Planning Factors: Map and Written State- 
ment {Non- Statutory) 

Review Fareham Town Map and Written Statement: Report of Survey 
Stubbington Village Centre Plan and Written Statement: {Non- Statutory) 

Review Gosport Town Map and Written Statement: Report of Survey 
Havant and Waterloo Town Map and Written Statement: Analysis of Survey 
Hythe Town Map and Written Statement 
Submitted Lymington Town Map and Written Statement 

Review Southern Parishes of Winchester R. D. Town Map and Written Statement: 
Report of Survey 

South Hayling Town Map and Written Statement 
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Coastal Survey — Christchurch to Calshot — Parts I and II and Policy Plan 

Report on First Stage of Survey of Hampshire Coast 

The Coast (A summary of the local planning authority's policies for the coast in 
accordance with the Ministry of Housing and Local Government Circular No. 7/66.) 

All these documents may be purchased from the County Planning Officer, The 
Castle, Winchester. 
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PORTSMOUTH COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. G. F. Heath, amtpi, the 
City Development Officer 



Types of coastline 

Portsmouth is divided into two distinct parts — Portsea Island and the mainland. The 
whole of the coastline is flat, the highest point on Portsea Island being only about 
1 5 ft. above Ordnance Datum. The mainland on its extreme northern boundary rises 
to about 300 ft. on Portsdown Hill, part of the South Downs. 

Portsmouth Harbour on the west and Langstone Harbour on the east reveal ex- 
tensive areas of mud with channels and leaks at low tide. The southern part of the 
coast has a shingle beach, with a little sand at low tide. 

Character and type of development and use 

Portsmouth Harbour: The principal use is H.M. Dockyard with extensive anchorages 
for ships. Service establishments are located at Whale Island, Tipner, Horsea Island 
and Hilsea. There are commercial quays at The Camber in the extreme south-west of 
the city and at Rudmore, south of Whale Island. The remainder of this coast is 
primarily residential with open space, allotments and playing fields. The waters of 
the harbour are used by local yachting and angling interests. 

South Coast: This is the principal holiday resort consisting of the main beaches and 
other holiday and recreational uses such as piers, fun-fair, extensive open spaces, 
gardens and playing fields. Southsea Castle, Kings Bastion, Square Tower, Round 
Tower, Point Battery and Fort Cumberland are ancient monuments. 

Langstone Harbour: The coastal uses include public open space, playing fields, a 
caravan site, two gravel quays and an area of grazing land on Farlington Marshes at 
the northern end of the harbour. It is understood that the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Naturalists Trust has a short lease on part of Farlington Marshes. An area of Milton 
Lake is being reclaimed by tipping household refuse and the intended future use is 
playing fields and allotments. The waters of the harbour are used extensively by 
yachting and angling interests. 

Ports Creek: The waterway running between Portsmouth and Langstone Harbours 
separates Portsea Island from the mainland and is crossed by roads at three points. 
Residential development and educational establishments lie to the north whilst to the 
south are nursery gardens and Hilsea Bastion, which formed the ancient fortifications 
of the city. These fortifications consist of a moat backed by a steep embankment 
forming an almost continuous rampart which stretches eastwards as far as the airport, 
and are classified as an ancient monument. 
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Trends in recreation and holiday traffic 

In the summer of 1963 the British Travel and Holidays Association conducted a 
survey of the holiday resort of Southsea. During the four months June to Septem- 
ber there were 150.^00 staying visitors who spent £2-V million. 800,000 day visitors 
spent £500,000 and local residents made half a million visits spending £150,000. 
Accommodation for visitors ranges from the fairly high class hotel, through the 
smaller hotels and guest houses, to boarding and private houses. The holiday season is 
considered to be from Mav to September. Outside this period there is a steep drop in 
staving and day visitors. It is difficult to estimate the future trends m holiday and 
recreation traffic since the findings of the South East Study, now awaited may well 
have a very strong influence in this connection. The increase in leisure and spending 
potential will, however, undoubtedly have its effect on the demand for more accom- 
modation and recreational facilities. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

Over recent years there has been an increasing demand for sailing facilities with con- 
sequent demand for boat pounds and moorings: this demand appears likely to con- 
tinue. This aspect, coupled with the increase in the number of holiday visitors, creates 
a demand for more and bigger car and coach parks. Portsmouth is at a disadvantage 
in its ability to provide readily the necessary land for these facilities. Development is 
at a high density and there is an insatiable demand for building land which cannot be 
readily met. The economic life of the city depends to a great extent upon maintaining 
a high population density. There is thus a conflict between the demands for land to 
satisfy the requirements of the static population and land necessary to provide all 
the desirable amenities and recreational facilities. 

A problem peculiar to Portsmouth is the amount of land still held by the Service 
Departments. In some cases, as in Portsmouth Harbour and at the south-eastern tip 
of Portsea Island, this restricts public access to the sea. Some land is, however, being 
released and the City Council is negotiating for purchase. 

Larger and better hotels are required to accommodate visitors including conference 
delegates, but suitable sites are not coming on the market. There is a tendency to 
convert the smaller hotels and boarding houses into residential flats. There is the prob- 
lem of reconciling local interests with major issues as in the case of opposition to the 
schemes for a marina and land reclamation mentioned below. It is suggested that 
schemes which will benefit the community as a whole should attract Government 
grants, since they involve heavy capital expenditure which cannot be borne by local 
authorities. 

Planning intentions with respect to the coast 

Since a substantial part of the coastline is held either by the Corporation or by the 
Crown it should be possible to maintain a considerable measure of control over its 
use. A scheme for the establishment of a marina at Eastney Lake has been approved 
in principle, and approval has been given for the reclamation of a large area at the 
northern reaches of Portsmouth Harbour. These proposals are subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Housing and Local Government. The main features of the proposed 
marina, which is a private scheme, are a non-tidal basin with locking facilities, to 
accommodate about 1,000 craft, hotels, yacht clubs, dinghy pounds and other associ- 
ated facilities. The reclamation at Portsmouth Harbour will eventually provide for 
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playing fields, yacht clubs, dinghy pounds, car parks, etc. The Council is proceeding 
with the clearance of houseboats and shacks at Milton Locks, and intends to press 
for the removal of wrecks from Portsmouth Harbour. Efforts are being made to pro- 
vide a public walk around those parts of the shore which lack this facility, particularly 
along Hilsea Ramparts and Farlington Marshes. Southsea Castle has been acquired by 
the Corporation and the eastern half of the grounds has been laid out as a public 
open space; work on the western half is proceeding. 

In view of the pressure for land in the built-up area of the city, it is proposed to 
provide a new golf course on land to be acquired on Portsdown Hill and use the 
present golf course for industry and housing. Should a regional airport be established 
the present airport may be developed for other purposes. The remainder of the open 
spaces bordering the coast are proposed to be substantially retained. Reclamation 
in Langstone Harbour could add substantially to the amount of public open space. 
Increasing shipping trade is exerting pressure on the Camber Docks, and it is proposed 
to extend quays at the industrial area at Flathouse in Portsmouth Harbour. 

In 1959 the Nature Conservancy scheduled Langstone Harbour and Farlington 
Marshes under Section 23 of the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 
1949. The Council decided to resist the establishment of a nature reserve in the whole 
of Langstone Harbour as they could not indicate what their future policy would be 
until further information is available concerning proposals to reclaim parts of the 
area. Discussions with the Nature Conservancy are proceeding. 

The Ministry of Transport has approved the construction of a section of the South 
Coast Trunk Road across Farlington Marshes and along Ports Creek to Ports Bridge 
and work is expected to commence later this year. A decision on the route of the road 
westwards is still awaited. 

The Portsmouth City Council is the planning authority for the whole of the County 
Borough. The annual number of planning decisions in the coastal area is negligible. 
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SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. L. Berger, dip. arch, a r i b a, 
the City Architect 



The Southampton Waterfront 

With the exception of Weston Shore, the waterfront of Southampton is not coastline 
in the strict sense but comprises the east and west banks of the River Itchen and the 
north-east bank of the River Test. The waterfront is approximately sixteen miles long 
and has been largely developed with docks, wharves and waterside industries. Public 
access for recreation purposes has been secured to about four miles. The Weston 
Shore has a shingle beach open to the public and a frontage of about one mile to 
Southampton Water. The Council have already reclaimed and redeveloped for public 
open space about one mile of frontage of the River Itchen north of Cobden Bridge 
since the end of World War II and have long-term proposals for reclamation of a 
further one and a quarter miles. 

Holiday traffic 

Southampton is not normally regarded as a holiday resort. No detailed surveys have 
been carried out to ascertain the types of accommodation available, the volume of 
holiday traffic or the value to the local economy of the seasonal influx of visitors. 
However, the geographical location of the city, its proximity to the New Forest and 
the coast, the facility and interest to sightseers of the port and the many attractive 
features of the city itself, make Southampton an excellent centre or starting point for 
tourists. 

The development of car ferry services from Southampton to the Isle of Wight and 
to France has resulted in an increase in holiday traffic to and from the city during the 
summer months. The records of the two principal companies operating these ferry 
services show an overall increase in the volume of traffic amounting to a little over 
10 per cent annually. 

Coming pressures on the waterfront 

The major open space areas within the city are already owned by the Corporation. 
The other frontages remaining undeveloped on the River Itchen are so inaccessible 
that they are not under pressure for development. On the River Test, however, the 
Docks Board’s proposals for extending Western Docks will eliminate public access to 
the north-east shore from Mayflower Park to Redbridge Causeway, a distance of 
over three miles, and will displace existing facilities for boating and sailing. 

The City Council is now considering, in association with Hampshire County Coun- 
cil, the possibility of replacing these facilities at selected points along the north-east 
shore of Southampton Water in the Netley/Hamble area, and providing additional 
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waterside recreational facilities to meet growing demands. The development of a 
parkland site as a small-boat sailing centre at Netley Castle, which is outside the 
city, will be undertaken in the next year or so. Other sites in the area of the Netley 
Royal Victoria Hospital are also under consideration. 

The demand for camping and caravan parking facilities having convenient access 
to major routes and to the car ferry services in Southampton Docks has recently been 
brought to the Council’s attention. 

Waterfront planning policy 

The City Council, as local planning authority, exercise their powers of control of 
development effectively. In respect of the waterfront they have a broad policy of: 

(i) restricting new industrial development along the frontages of the Rivers Test and 
Itchen to those industries needing access to the river; and 

(ii) extending public access to the waterfront for recreation and amenity purposes. 
The Council have long felt the need for an overall plan for the Southampton Water 

area, to provide for a balance between legitimate industrial and commercial develop- 
ment and amenity and recreation facilities. With this in mind they were responsible 
for calling a conference in March 1958 of all local authorities with a frontage to 
Southampton Water to discuss the balance between future industrial development and 
the provision of recreational facilities. The Corporation are enabled under the South- 
ampton Corporation Act 1960 (Section 96) to acquire land both within and outside 
the city to provide boating facilities. They intend, within the framework of any agreed 
proposals which may result from the South Hampshire Study, to acquire and develop 
water frontage for recreational purposes where appropriate. 
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BOURNEMOUTH COUNTY BOROUGH COUNCIL 



_ _ . f nT . t u P mnfprence bv Mr. E. C. Whitaker, AMICE 

The Written Report prepared for the conierence oy mi 

M i ML-N.E, A M x P I. A M I STRUCT.E, the Borough Engineer, Surveyor and Town Plan- 
ning Officer 



Types of coastline 

The characteristic sections of the coast, from west to east across the borough, are as 
follows: 

(a) From the western borough boundary near Alum Chine to the eastern edge of t e 
built-up area at Solent Road (5-3 miles) the cliffs average 100 ft in height. Al- 
though originally under erosion, they are now protected by sea walls and promen- 
ades at the foot, built between 1910 and 1961. The chff is partly stabilised and 
covered with vegetation. The stabilised parts lie at about 35 , and the unstabihsed 
parts stand out as pale yellow features at about 50°. The strata are of tertiary 
sand, silt and clay. There is a narrow sand beach with groynes, and a gradual 
sand slope below low water into the floor of the bay. 

(b) From Solent Road to Double Dykes (0-7 mile) the cliff averages 20 ft. in height, 
being vertical and under active erosion, and consisting of quaternary valley 
gravel. There is a narrow gravel beach. 

(c) At Hengistbury Head (1-2 miles) the cliffs vary from 20 ft. to 120 ft. in height, 
average 60° slope, with no vegetation. They consist of tertiary sands and silts, 
with bands of ironstone nodules. Part of the cliff is under active erosion where the 
beach is of gravel. Part is protected by a sand beach accumulated to the west ot 
the Hengistbury groyne, built in 1939. The harbour shore of the Head consists of 



marshes. 

(d) The section from the east end of Hengistbury Head to the eastern borough 
boundary (0-5 mile) is a low and narrow sandspit, with sand beach. There are 
some groynes to resist a tendency for erosion. 



Types of development and usage 

In the sections of coast described above the kinds of development and use are as 
follows: 

(a) The hinterland is fully built-up with high quality residential development of 
houses and hotels. The newest feature is a few individual tower blocks of high 
quality flats. This development is almost all set back behind a narrow cliff-top 
open space and a coast road. 

The only substantial developments near sea-level are grouped at six mam access 
points, and are designed for the needs of visitors. The main groups are where 
narrow valleys cut the cliffs at Bournemouth and Boscombe, where there are also 
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piers. The whole sea-front, with about 2,000 beach huts, is intensively used in 
summer, with major concentrations at Bournemouth and Boscombe. It is one of 
the largest bathing areas of the country. 

(b) The hinterland is low-lying and featureless, used as public open space with foot- 
paths along the cliff-top, and for arable cultivation inland. The gravel beach is 
used to a limited extent for bathing. 

(c) From Double Dykes (Iron Age earthwork), the cliff rises to the coastguard hut, 
then gradually slopes down eastwards. The cliff-top walk is very popular, and 
also the walks all over the headland. The gravel and sand beach is relatively 
inaccessible but is used to some extent by the public. The marshes on the harbour 
side are not accessible to the normal kind of pedestrian. 

The headland as a whole is of exceptional interest particularly for its geology, 
topography, prehistory and ecology. It is kept strictly as public open space for 
walking and bathing. There are no buildings except the coastguard hut and 
keeper’s cottage. The only road access is controlled strictly for essential service 
traffic, but large car parks adjoin the area to the west. 

(d) The sandspit continues into Christchurch borough, and is leased to that council. 
It is occupied by a line of beach huts, in intensive use in summer. 

Trends in holiday and recreation traffic 

The residential capacity of the area in general is increasing, and increased use is made 
of the coastline due to rapid access through increased car ownership. 

The intensive use is seasonal, June to September, but the difference between winter 
and summer usage is less than for most resorts, as the season lasts longer, and there 
is considerable visiting at Christmas and Easter. Bournemouth originated as a seaside 
resort and this is still almost completely its function, the main sources of employment 
being hotels, shopping and the servicing of the local population, which includes a 
large proportion of retired persons. 

The holiday accommodation available ranges from two ‘five star’ hotels and many 
other first class hotels, to guest houses, holiday flatlets and caravans. The total quan- 
tity of hotel accommodation appears to be static. No entirely new hotels are under 
construction at present, although one is proposed, and the few losses are balanced by 
additions to existing premises. At the other end of the scale, self-catering accommoda- 
tion appears to be increasing. 

In addition to full season activity, the off-season months of April, May, September 
and October are very popular for conferences. There are more than 50 of these held 
annually. The Council have appropriate hall accommodation for these up to an atten- 
dance of 2,000 i.e., Town Hall (900), Pavilion (1,519), Pier Theatre (850) and the 
Winter Gardens (2,055). They hope to increase these facilities in time. Also, 
several hotels advertise conference facilities. 

An additional unusual feature in the town is the presence of language schools, 
which cause an influx of up to 5,000 Continental students in the summer season. 

Pressures and planning problems 

As regards private development, the only main development is likely to consist of 
redevelopment as necessary of high quality residential properties, in the form of 
houses or flats. 
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Increased provision of recreational buildings at key points on the sea-front is likelv 
under the control of the Council. 

The most difficult problem is that of road access and car parking capacity both of 
ich are even now inadequate for the demand, and are going to be overwhelmed 
In mid-summer, there is a solid strip of parking all along the coast, merging with the 
mass of parking around the shopping centres of Bournemouth and Boscombe 

the facMhat O d° be , reS ° Ived is the desirable extent of development, in view of 
he tact that road and car parking provision is never likely to match the demand. 

Planning intents 

intended ^ S f re ‘ ntended “ the basic form and development of the coastline. It is 
ended that any private or local authority development should be of high quality 

lie hi many years ‘ he Councl1 have bou Sht up properties for demolition where thes^e 
n ,J “ *0 cI >fFdops and the coast road in the Southbourne area and are con- 
mumg this policy. The remaining unprotected length of the coast will be protected 
against sea erosion as finances permit. 

Organisation 

c T „ h r ™° H SPeC i al S “ Si ° n ° f the council ' s PIannin 8 Committee to deal with the 
lands a^^r ^ a » and forest 

,,^l“ nUal numb o r °f Panning decisions in the borough is about 3,000. Only a 
very small number of these have any impact on the coastal scene. Y 
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THE ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY COUNCIL 



The Written Report prepared for the conference by Mr. R. W. Rose, amice, 
m T P i, M I M u n.e, F I L a, the County Surveyor and planning Officer 



Types of coastline 

The coastline of the Isle of Wight is approximately 57 miles long. Sixteen miles of it 
are built up and 38 miles are included in Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty, of 
which 2 miles form part of the Newtown Nature Reserve. The Island enjoys a climate 
which is good by English standards and it attracts holiday-makers and retired people. 

The natural scenery of the undeveloped coast is also good, except where it has been 
marred by isolated buildings or hutted development. The character of the scenery 
varies greatly, from chalk cliffs up to 475 feet high to flat marshy estuaries. The 
beaches are mainly shingle or coarse sand. 

The ease with which the beaches along the relatively undeveloped coast may be 
reached from the land can be seen from the following figures : 

20 miles are easily reached by public transport or private cars. 

4 miles can be reached by private cars but not by public transport. 

8 miles can be reached only on foot. 

8 miles of beaches have restricted access because of cliffs. 

17 miles have restricted access for other reasons. 

Along the area restricted because of cliffs the public have for most of its length 
access to the cliff top. The area restricted ‘for other reasons’ includes : 

2 miles used for Nature Reserves. 

2 miles used for military purposes. 

10 miles of large private estates, of which miles is the Crown Estate of Osborne. 

Where access to the beach from the land is restricted, it may still be possible for 
these beaches to be used by persons landing from yachts or dinghies. In fact this 
approach may give several areas more intensive use which in the past have been con- 
sidered relatively quiet and isolated. 

Types of development 

The built-up parts of the coastline have been developed as resorts; Cowes has sub- 
stantial industrial development within the coastal belt. 

The use of the undeveloped areas has, historically, been agriculture. There also 
exist nine forts or gunsites which are now no longer used by the military forces; 
three of these have been converted for holiday use, one is a zoo and another for 
service industry. Of the remainder, three have been or are proposed to be acquired by 
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repon on page 52. information is given in the annexe to this 



<a) Nos. of staying visitors 
in the peak weeks 


1951 

71,200 


1959 

85,200 


1965 


(b) Nos. of weeks when staying 
visitors exceeded : 

50.000 

80.000 


6 

Nil 


9 

1 


12 

4 


Nos. of holiday weeks 
provided 


805,100 


1,014,900 


1,147,500 


(d) \ alue of staying- visitor 
trade at 1965 values 
(assuming £15 spent 
per head) 

(e) Nos. of additional cars 
on the Island in the 
peak w eek 
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£12,076,000 


£15,223,000 


£17,212,000 


1958 

4,150 


1963 

8,550 


1965 

11,500 
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The above statistics relate only to residential visitors who have arrived on the Island 
by ferry. In addition there are day visitors to the Island— whose numbers are limited 
by the capacity and speed of the ferries and at the moment are not likely to exceed 
8,000 per day — and visitors arriving in and staying on yachts in harbours. 

An estimate of the accommodation which is available for visitors is given below: 



District 


In hotels 
and board- 
ing houses 


In 

Chalets 


In 

Caravans 


Tents 


N on- 
advertised 
houses etc 


Total 




200 


800 


580 


100 


1,280 


2,960 




300 


2,200 


440 


300 


2,000 


5,240 




9,500 


1,700 


400 


300 


6,510 


18,410 


Sandown/Shanklin 


12,500 


750 


2,500 


300 


12,000 


28,050 




6,700 


200 


130 


70 


4,800 


11,900 


R.D. East 


6,150 


1,100 


1,200 


1,200 


4,350 


14,000 


R.D. West 


3,650 


3,320 


1,000 


1,000 


4,600 


13,570 


Total 


39,000 


10,070 


6,250 


3,270 


35,540 


94,130 



Accommodation in hotels has been increased by additions to and sub-division of 
existing buildings, but it is significant that no new purpose-built hotels have been 
erected within the Island in the post-war period. There has been a marked trend 
towards holiday camps, both those providing organised communal facilities and those 
comprised of self-contained caravans and chalets. Some of the caravan sites are 
changing over to semi-permanent chalet structures. 

Coming pressures and coastal planning problems 

In common with the rest of the country, the area will feel the effects of more leisure 
time and an increase in the number of cars on the road. The extent of these changes 
will not be fully discussed in this report, as this can possibly be better done on a na- 
tional basis. These changes will, however, bring greater pressures on the Island owing 
to the following factors : 

(a) Larger and faster facilities for travel between the Island and the mainland; 

(b) better road and rail facilities between the London area and the South Coast; 

(c) an increase in population on the mainland within easy reach of the Solent. 

These matters are inter-related. 

At the moment about million people live within two hours driving time of the 
Solent, and over 12 million within three hours.* If the driving time is reduced from 
three to two hours, as may well be done by better mainland roads, it would mean that 
a considerable number of additional people will feel that the Solent area is within a 
reasonable distance for day or weekend excursions. 

The shortest journey by conventional ferries between Ryde and Portsmouth takes 
30 minutes. This journey can now be done by hovercraft in 7 minutes, and other 
hovercraft routes are planned to come into operation within the near future. By 1968, 
there is a possibility of large hovercraft conveying up to 600 passengers, or 35 cars at a 
time, crossing the Solent in a few minutes. 

The number of additional cars brought to the Island at weekends in the peak of the 
*i.e., on the assumption that the journey by road from central London takes over 2 hours. 
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Figure 1 : Residential Holiday Population: 1964 to 1965 



season has been limited for the past few years by the capacity of the ferries New 
mes are being brought into service and more journeys are being run because of a 
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Holidaymakers 

(Thousands) 



Holiday Weeks 

(Thousands) 




Number of resident holidaymakers during peak holiday 
week of each year. 

Total number of holiday weeks spent on the island in 
each year. 

Figure 2: Residential Holiday Population: 1951 to 1965 



The population of the Island has been relatively static in recent years, but an increase 
of 10,000 has been envisaged by 1975. This number can be accommodated in the 
existing areas allowed for residential development in towns, and by infilling within 
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villages. Fast trans-Solent transport, combined with a large rise in population on 
the mainland side of the Solent, increases the possibility of more commuter traffic 
from the Island to the mainland, and more weekend or ‘second’ residences. The com- 
ing coastal planning problems may therefore be concerned with permanent residences 
as well as with the needs of the holiday-makers or leisure. 

The pressures on the coast will come from three distinct groups of people : 

(a) those who want to live there permanently, or in ‘second’ residences; 

(b) those who come to stay for a holiday period; and 

(c) those who live sufficiently close to want to use the area for leisure without needing 
residential accommodation. 

The needs of these groups have to be reconciled with those who would wish parts of 
the coast to be kept in a quiet and undeveloped state. How far these two groups can 
have their needs reconciled depends partly on national or regional policy decisions. 
The pressures should be assessed regionally, and a policy decision taken as co how 
far it is in the national interest for this section of the coast to be used for leisure or 
holiday activities, and how much protected from further development. 

Although accurate survey information is not available, generally observations 
indicate that there is an increasing demand from all groups of people for water- 
borne activities, especially with dinghies and other small boats. This would indicate 
that additional mooring facilities and club and servicing premises will be needed. 

In general, if a coastal area is to be planned as a place for holidays and recreation, 
thought must be given also to the facilities provided in the hinterland. Part of the 
enjoyment of a coastal holiday is provided by visits to places of beauty and attraction 
inland, and some open-air recreational facilities (e.g. golf courses, riding schools), 
can well be sited inland, although required by visitors who have been attracted into 
the area by the coast. 

With these points in mind, a summary of the coming coastal problems is given 
below : 

(a) policy: To decide whether there are any regional or national considerations 
which should be taken into account when planning the coastal area. 

(b) protection: To decide which areas of the coast should be safeguarded so that 
their natural attractions may be enjoyed to the full. 

(c) accommodation : To formulate a policy for 

(i) permanent residential accommodation; 

(ii) holiday accommodation ; 

(iii) camping sites; 

(iv) day huts. 

(d) facilities: To provide for such additional facilities that are needed to enable the 
coastline to be enjoyed. In particular, to see that the following are provided : 

(i) adequate access to the coast with car parks, toilet facilities, refuse disposal 
and refreshments; 

(ii) viewpoint car parks; 

(iii) long distance walks; 

(iv) access to open space near or within sight of the coast; 

(v) facilities for small boat owners; 

(vi) facilities for other sporting and recreational open-air activities. 
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(e) traffic: To decide whether any special traffic orders are required to control the 
movement and waiting of traffic. 

(f) nature reserves: To consider whether further action is needed to protect or 
define nature reserves or areas of special scientific interest. 

(g) replanning: To consider what areas (particularly coastal villages) need replan- 
ning, and how such proposals should be implemented. 

(h) restoration: To consider what steps may have to be taken to restore lost 
amenities, e.g. the removal of unsightly derelict structures, or buildings, huts and 
caravans inappropriately sited. 

(i) afforestation: To consider what action is needed to 

(i) protect existing trees and woodlands; 

(ii) undertake new planting. 

(j) design : To formulate a policy to ensure that any building in the coastal area is 
to a high standard of design. 

(k) new landing facilities: To decide where any new major points of entry into 
the Island shall be situated. 

Planning intents 

The present policy of the County Council is shown by the following extracts from the 
County Written Statement: 

Rural scenery 

The need for preserving and enhancing the beauty of the rural landscape and the 
coastline is fully recognised. The natural beauty of the Island is an important factor 
in the popularity of the Island as a holiday resort. 

A substantial part of the Island is included within areas of great landscape value 
defined in the county map, and most of these areas will be designated by the National 
Parks Commission as Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty. Within these areas 
development will be subject to strict control, in particular with regard to the siting 
and external appearance of buildings; approval will not normally be given to the 
establishment of large camping and caravan sites. 

Holiday development 

Encouragement will be given to the development of all types of holiday facilities in 
the Island, but the County Council realise the need to preserve parts of the Island for 
quiet holidays. The climate allows for some extension of the holiday season. 

Administration 

The coast is such an important aspect of the Island that its problems permeate all 
planning work of the County Council; no special organisation has therefore been 
set up to deal with coastal problems. There is no delegation to district councils, but 
development applications are considered centrally by a sub-committee on which 
district councils are represented. 
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Annexe: Holiday traffic to the Isle of Wight 



Weekly Totals 

Figure 1 on page 48 shows the number of residential visitors per week in the 
season 1964:65. The pattern indicated in the diagram is typical of recent years, i.e. 
after the Easter and Whitsun periods have been passed there is a build-up to a peak 
at the beginning of August. The build-up before August is slower than the fall away in 
the numbers of holiday-makers at the end of the season. 

Figure 2 on page 49 shows how peak week totals of residential holiday visitors, 
and the number of 'holiday weeks’ provided throughout the year, have changed since 
1951 . Neither total has, in fact, varied much in recent years. 

What has increased greatly is the number of cars brought over by visitors, and this is 
shown in figure 3 on page 53. Whereas in 1958 only one residential visitor in 17 
brought a car, in 1965 one visitor in eight brought one. 

Daily Totals 

As far as cars are concerned, the numbers carried daily have been limited in each year 
on summer Saturdays by the capacities of the ferry services. In recent years the 
capacities have increased by using larger vessels, or by running throughout the night. 
Despite the increase in capacity, if it is desired to take a car on a ferry in August it is 
necessary to make a reservation in January or February. Because the services are fully 
booked on Saturday, many cars are brought over on Fridays or Sundays. If, therefore, 
the total \ olume of traffic does not increase, the effect of further increasing the ferry 
capacities on Saturdays would be to increase the Saturday totals at the expense of the 
other days of the week. However, there is every reason for supposing that the total 
volume of traffic will increase, and that the Saturday services will continue to run to 
full capacity, even if an increase in these services is provided. 

The question arises whether or not it would be desirable at some future time to try 
to limit the number of vehicles brought to the Island in the summer. 

Day Visitors 

The number of day visitors to the Island is not great, and normally at the peak of the 
season does not exceed 8,000 except when there are special events on the Island (such 
as Cowes Week or an Agricultural Show). 

An increase in the number of fast journeys by hovercraft may well increase the 
numbers of day visitors, and new routes (for example, one along the South Coast) 
may link the Island with other centres of population which will supply additional day 
visitors. Furthermore, hovercraft may deliver day visitors directly to areas which are 
not conveniently served by conventional displacement craft for the requirements of 

nav vtcitnre ^ 
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T951 >953 1955 1957 1959 1961 1963 1965 1967 

Figure 3 : Numbers of additional cars on island in peak holiday 
week of the year: 1955 to 1965. 
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Part Three 



Land use statistics : 
protection and development 
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LAND USE STATISTICS 



Length of coastline 

t “ 0 !f ea T ementS have been made of the len S th ° f the coastline of England 
and Wales. That the results have varied is a reflection of the problem of definition. 
It is no simple matter to decide which parts of estuaries and inlets should be included 
as being coastal and which excluded; the tidal range may be considerable. 

f K ? t urp ° ses of the coastal conferen “ reports the coastline has been measured 
afresh by the National Parks Commission along the high water mark shown on 1 
nch to 1 mile Ordnance Survey maps. Inlets have been included only in so far as 

jZ T M°r r e l t0 be ‘ a ™ S ° f thC Sea ’’ for exanJ P le beIow the lowest feny point. 
Maps held by the Commission show the actual line along which measurements were 

, E f XCep * Wbere otherwise stated, all mileages in the tables, and references to 
coastal frontage,’ apply to this line. 

On this basis the report area is shown to contain 133 miles of coastline, the break- 
own within counties and county boroughs being shown in Table 1. For the reasons 
rationed, the frontages of the counties and county boroughs quoted in the table may 
differ from those quoted by some of the Planning Officers in their reports in Part Two 

The coastal belt 



It may generally be accepted that 'the coast’ includes more than the inter-tidal fore- 
shore and the adjoining cliffs or saltings, but there is no universally accepted definition 
of a coastal zone or belt. For the purposes of the coastal conferences it was left 
SmrStan ta'th SCre Tl ° f the loaaI plannin S authorities to map land use informs- 

of this mnn 1 4 h mu ' “ d thlS haS been summ arised on the map at the end 
of this report. As will be seen, the coastal zone so chosen varies considerably in width. 

For the purpose of analysing and comparing the various categories of protected and 
other land adjoining or near the coastline, it has, however, been considered preferable 
to use a directly comparable basis for the whole country. The ‘coastal belt’ therefore 
has been taken to include all land within one mile of the ‘coastal frontage’ as defined 
above. Except where otherwise stated, all acreages in the tables, and references to the 
coastal belt, apply to the strip of land contained within this definition. 

In the report area this belt (which, it must be emphasised, serves only as a basis 
C ° mPriSeS SOme ?4 ’ 498 a ° res made “P as Bournemouth 

r n Hampshlra CC 31 ’ 936 Isle of Wight C.C. 33,802 ac„ Portsmouth 

C.J3. 3,102 ac., and Southampton C.B. 1,562 acres. 
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Developed coastal frontage 

The extent to which the coastal frontage is substantially built-up is shown in Table 
2. This indicates that some 32% of the coast in the report area may be regarded as 
‘developed’ or committed for development. 

Protective ownerships and classifications 

Table 3 shows that some 15% of the coastal frontage is covered by one or more forms 
of protective ownership, which cover over 9 % of the coastal belt. Nearly 52% of the 
frontage and 33 % of the coastal belt are covered by nationally defined areas which 
infer some degree of protection (Table 4). In the main these are additional to the 
protective ownerships, but it should be noted that some areas included in Table 3 
may overlap with those in Table 4 (e.g. the boundaries of the Isle of Wight Areas of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty include certain categories of land shown in Table 3). 

Policies of Protection 

Table 6 shows the extent to which the coastal frontage and coastal belt are covered by 
protective policies of local planning authorities. A distinction is drawn between policies 
forming part of the development plan and others, less formal in nature, which never- 
theless have been adopted by resolution of the authority concerned. It should be 
noted, however, that in some cases local planning authorities have included areas of 
existing development within the areas covered by protective policies. Excluding areas 
to which the normal ‘white land’ policy of restricting development applies, some 69 % 
of the coastal frontage and 53 % of the coastal belt in the report area are covered by 
specific policies restricting new development. 

Defence and other Government land 

The extent to which portions of the coast are held by Government Departments for 
defence and other purposes is shown in Table 5, which indicates that, for the report 
area as a whole, over 5 % of the coastal frontage is used in this way. 



Table 1 : Length of coastline 



Local Planning Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 

(miles) 


Bournemouth C.B. 


7-6 


Hampshire C.C. 


58-6 


Isle of Wight C.C. 


60-25 


Portsmouth C.B. 


4-8 


Southampton C.B. 


1 -75 


TOTAL for report area 


133-0 
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Table 2: Extent of developed coastal frontage 

All measurements in miles 
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Table 3 : Protective ownerships 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local 

Authority 1 


Others 2 


Total 


miles 


% 2 


Bournemouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3-3 


- 


3-3 


43-5 


Hampshire C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4-2 


0-5 


4-7 


8-0 


Isle of Wight C.C. 


5-7 


3-2 


- 


0-8 


- 


- 


9-7 


16-1 


Portsmouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 -5 


- 


1 -5 


31 -2 


Southampton C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0-2 


- 


0-2 


11 -4 


TOTAL for report area 


5-7 


3-2 


- 


0-8 


9-2 


0-5 


19-4 


14 - 6 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Trust 


Forestry 

Com- 

mission 


National 

Nature 

Reserves 


Local Local 

Nature Authorityl Others 2 

Reserves 


Total 


acres 


%3 


Bournemouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1,008-8 


- 


1,008-8 24-6 


Hampshire C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


145-0 


1,547-8 


51-2 


1,744-0 


0-5 


Isle of Wight C.C. 


1,804-8 


993-1 


- 


691 -0 


- 


- 


3,488-9 


10-3 


Portsmouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


446-0 


- 


446-0 


14-4 


Southampton C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


140-8 


- 


140-8 


9-0 


TOTAL for report area 


1,804-8 


993-1 


- 


836-0 


3,143-4 


51-2 


6,828-5 


9 - 2 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



1 Including large parks. 2 e.g. commons, etc. 

3 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 4: Other protective classifications 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 

Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 
Scientific 
interest 


Total 


miles 


%' 


Bournemouth C.B. 


- 


- 


1 -7 


1 -7 


22-4 


Hampshire C.C. 


- 


0-9 


14-5 


15-4 


26-3 


isle of Wight C.C. 


- 


40-4 


11-5 


51 -9 


86-2 


Portsmouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Southampton C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL for report area 


- 


41 -3 


27-7 


69-0 


51-9* 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


National 
| Parks 


Confirmed 
Areas of 
Outstanding 
Natural 
Beauty 


Sites of 

Scientific 

Interest 


Total 

acres %i 


Bournemouth C.B. 


- 


- 


217-6 


217-6 


5-3 


Hampshire C.C. 


- 


716-8 


2,084-0 


2,800-8 


8-8 


Isle of Wight C.C. 


- 


18,614-4 


2,752-8 


21,367-2 


63-7 


Portsmouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


_ 


Southampton C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


— 


— 


T 0 FAL for report area 


— 


19,331 -2 


5,054-4 


24,385-6 


32-7* 



* % of total coast within report area. 



1 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 5: Areas held for Defence purposes or by 
Government departments 1 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Coastal 

Frontage 


Within 
Coastal Belt 


miles 


%2 


acres 


%2 


Bournemouth C.B. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Hampshire C.C. 


5-6 


9-6 


2,243 -4 


7-0 


Isle of Wight C.C. 


- 


- 


- 


Portsmouth C.B. 


1 -6 


33-3 


662-0 


21-3 


Southampton C.B. 


_ 


- 


- 


TOTAL for report area 


7-2 


5 - 4 * 


2,905-4 


3 - 9 * 



* % of total coast within report area. 



1 Other than Forestry Commission or Nature Conservancy. 

2 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Table 6: Policies of protection 1 



(a) along coastal frontage (measurements in miles) 



Local Planning 
Authority 


Policies of 
Protection in 
Development 
Plan 


Other 
Policies of 
Protection 2 


Total 


miles 


%3 


Bournemouth C.B. 


- 


1 -7 


1 -7 


22-4 


Hampshire C.C. 


0-9 


43-25 


44-15 


75-4 


Isle of Wight C.C. 


40-4 


3-3 


43-7 


72-6 


Portsmouth C.B. 


1 -5 


- 


1 -5 


31-2 


Southampton C.B. 


0-8 


- 


0-8 


45-7 


TOTAL for report area 


43-6 


48-25 


91 -85 


69 - 0 * 



(b) within coastal belt (measurements in acres) 



Local Planning 
Authority 



Bournemouth C.B. 



Hampshire C.C. 



Isle of Wight C.C. 
Portsmouth C.B. 



Southampton C.B. 



TOTAL for report area 



Policies of Other 

Protection in Policies of 

Development Protection 2 

Plan 



* % of total coast within report area. 



217-6 



20,045-7 



19,369-6 60-6 



19,724-7 58-4 



39,797-1 53 - 1 * 



1 i.e. where local planning authorities intend substantially to prohibit new development. 

2 e.g. adopted by resolution but not yet in development plan. 

3 % of total coast within local planning authority's area. 
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Part Four 



Increases in the retired 
population 
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THE RETIRED POPULATION 



The growing number of elderly people who wish to retire to the seaside brings about 
major pressures on some parts of the coast. Besides creating a demand for develop- 
ment, this leisured section of the population makes demands on recreational facilities; 
and by upsetting the age balance of local populations they give rise to certain social 
problems. It was decided, therefore, to make a statistical study so as to compare the 
extent of retirement to the coast, region by region. Changes in the Isle of Wight and 
along the Hampshire coast are shown in the accompanying statistical table and 
diagrams, and described in the following brief comment. (The national report on the 
coastal study will have diagrams illustrating changes in the size and distribution of 
pensionable population in all maritime areas of England and Wales.) 

Population 

At the 1961 census there were approximately 1-07 million people living along the 
Hampshire coast and in the Isle of Wight, of whom 17*7% were of pensionable age*. 
This compares with the national percentage of 14-8. The number of pensionable 
people living in this area has risen by just over 35,000 since 1951, when they constituted 
16-4% of a population of approximately 945,000. 

Distribution of pensionable population 

Although the pensionable population along much of the Hampshire coast falls below 
the national average of 14- 8 %, high concentrations of pensioners occur in the coastal 
resorts around Christchurch and in the Isle of Wight. Thus the whole of the Isle of 
Wight has over 17-7% pensionable population, and the Christchurch Bay area over 
“10 o- The three districts having more than 25% pensionable population are all 
coastal resorts, namely Bournemouth and Lymington (Hampshire) and Ventnor 
(Isle of Wight). 

Growth of Pensionable Population 

During the decade 1951-1961 the pensionable population of England and Wales 
rose by 1 %from 13- 8% of the total population to 14-8%. On this coast it increased 
an average by 1*3% from 16-4% to 17-7%. However, the rate of increase varied 
greatly from district to district. Much of the Hampshire coast showed either a decline 
or only a marginal increase in pensionable population, while the coastal resort area 
of Christchurch Bay and the Isle of Wight had increases considerably above the na- 
tional average. The minimum rise in the Isle of Wight was 1 - 7% and the maximum 
5 % (Ventnor) ; in Christchurch Bay the minimum rise was 3 • 6 % and the maximum 
4 • 9 % (Lymington). 

*Over 60 for women and 65 for men. 
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Table 7 : Increases in pensionable populations of 
coastal and adjacent areas 1951-61 





1951 Census 




1961 Census 




Inter- 
censal 
change 
in per- 
centage 
of pen- 
sioners 


Administrative areas 
(listed geographically 
from east to west) 


Pension- 

Total Pension- able pop. 
popula- able pop- as % of 
tion ulation total 

pop. 


Pension- 

Total Pension- able pop. 

popula- able pop- as % of 
tion ulation total 

pop. 


Hampshire 

Havant & 
Waterloo U.D. 


32,484 


5,874 


18-2 


74,552 


9,380 


12-6 


-5-6 


Portsmouth C.B. 


233,545 


33,239 


14-2 


21 5,077 


36,944 


17-1 


2-9 


Gosport M.B. 


58,279 


6,214 


10-6 


62,457 


7,771 


12-4 


1 -8 


Droxford R.D. 


20,709 


3,485 


16-8 


22,620 


3,961 


17-4 


0-6 


Fareham U.D. 


42,520 


5,813 


13-6 


58,308 


8,377 


14-3 


0-7 


Winchester R.D. 


43,956 


6,159 


14-0 


46,257 


6,732 


14-6 


0-6 


Southampton C.B. 


1 60,994 


23,688 


14-7 


204,822 


28,420 


13-9 


-0-8 


New Forest R.D. 


44,876 


5,980 


13-4 


57,476 


7,825 


13-6 


0-2 


Lymington M.B. 


22,699 


5,035 


22-1 


28,721 


7,781 


27 0 


4-9 


Ringwood & 
Fordingbridge R.D. 


23,912 


4,280 


18-0 


27,033 


5,854 


216 


3-6 


Christchurch M.B. 


20,51 1 


3,688 


17-9 


26,336 


5,622 


21-5 


3-6 


Bournemouth C.B. 


144,845 


33,764 


23-4 


154,296 


41,660 


27 0 


3-6 


TOTAL 


849,330 


137,219 


16-2 


977,955 


170,327 


17-4 


1 -2 


Total for whole of 
















Hampshire 


1,197,170 


180,462 


15-5 


1,336,794 


221 ,133 


16-6 


1-1 


Isle of Wight 
















Cowes U.D. 


17,158 


2,916 


17-1 


16,992 


3,215 


19-0 


1 -9 


Newport M.B. 


20,430 


3,300 


16-2 


1 9,479 


3,571 


783 


2-1 


Ryde M.B. 


20,105 


4,093 


20-4 


1 9,845 


4,533 


22-8 


2-4 


Isle of Wight R.D. 


17,935 


3,677 


20-5 


18,615 


4,150 


22-2 


1 -7 


Sandown-Shanklin U.D 


1 2,683 


2,715 


21-4 


14,386 


3,355 


23-2 


1-8 


Ventnor U.D. 


7,314 


1,540 


21-0 


6,435 


1,674 


26 0 


5-0 


Total 


95,625 


18,241 


19-3 


95,752 


20,498 


21-4 


2-1 


Total for coast of 
Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight 


944,955 


155,460 


16-4 


|l ,073,707 


190,825 


17-7 


1-3 
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Change in Pensionable Population: 1951 to 1961 




EH 



1 • 1% to 3-0% Increase 



0 0% to I • 0 % Increase 




National 






Figure 4 
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Pensionable Population Distribution 

based on 1 961 Census 




Figure 5 
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Coastal Eyesores 




• Derelict or unsightly buildings ( Wartime or other ) 
X Incompatible unauthorised development 
Boundary of Report Area 

Local Planning Authority Boundary 

' - Coastline 

MILES 

10 5 0 10 20 3 



Figure 6 
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APPENDIX ONE 

THE POWERS AVAILABLE 



An outline of legislation relevant to 
coastal preservation and development 



Digest of planning legislation 

1. We have in this country what is probably the most comprehensive and highly 
developed system of land use planning in the world. With certain minor exceptions, 
it covers all land in both town and country, and all kinds of development including 
material changes in the use of land and buildings as well as building and civil engineer- 
ing operations. Legislation on the subject has evolved through a long series of Acts 
beginning with the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, but it is now for the 
most part consolidated in the Town and Country Planning Act of 1962. The central 
features of the system are: 

(a) the development plans, which show the broad purposes for which land is intended 
to be used, and 

(b) control of development in detail by the grant or refusal of planning permission. 

Planning authorities 

2. The 1962 Act designates county and county borough councils as the ‘local planning 
authorities’ responsible for administering the Act, subject to the overall responsibility 
vested in the Minister of Housing and Local Government and the Secretary of State 
for Wales. In certain circumstances a Joint Planning Board (representing two or more 
county or county borough councils) can be set up as the planning authority. This has 
been done in the case of two of the National Parks. 

3. County councils may with the consent of the Minister delegate certain of their 
functions (planning control and the enforcement of planning control) to county district 
councils, i.e. borough, urban and rural district councils. Any county district (outside 
the National Parks and the metropolitan areas) whose population exceeds 60,000 is 
entitled to claim delegated powers as of right. The majority of county councils have 
exercised their power to delegate, though the degree of delegation varies. Most delega- 
tion agreements contain a provision requiring decisions on planning applications to be 
agreed with an official of the county council before the decision is issued, or in the 
event of disagreement to be referred to a joint committee of the district and county 
councils. It is not unusual for agreements to reserve major proposals for development 
for the decision of the county council. In most cases the delegation of powers of 
development control to county districts follows a similar pattern in National Parks 
and in other areas of high landscape value as elsewhere. 
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Development plans 

4. Every planning authority must prepare a development plan indicating the manner 
in which they propose that land in their area should be used, whether by way of develop- 
ment or otherwise, and the stages by which the development is to be carried out. The 
plan must be reviewed at least once in every period of five years, reckoned after the 
date of approval. 

5. Development plans commonly take the form of maps drawn to a scale of 1 inch 
to the mile (the county map) which show broadly the development proposals for the 
area, supplemented by town maps on the larger scale of 6 inches to the mile covering 
each town in the area in more detail. Each map is accompanied by a programme map 
showing the stages in which development is proposed and also by a written statement 
which sets out the proposals of the authority, statistical information and statements 
of the policies that will be applied in exercising development control. Development plans 
may designate land to be acquired compulsorily by public authorities, and define areas 
intended for comprehensive redevelopment. 

6. The boundaries of Green Belts, National Parks, designated Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty. Nature Reserves, areas of great landscape value, and areas of special 
scientific interest are shown in development plan maps, and relevant control policies 
are indicated in the written statements. Elsewhere open countryside may be shown as 
‘white land’ where existing land uses are expected generally to remain unchanged. 

7. Development plans, and amendments to them, require the Minister’s approval. 
Before this copies must be placed on deposit for public inspection and the submission 
to the Minister must be advertised, allowing not less than six weeks for objections to 
the provisions of the plan to be lodged with the Minister. 

8. Where objections to the plan are made, the Minister holds a public local inquiry 
at which the objectors and the local planning authority are heard. He may then approve 
the plan or the amendment with or without modifications. 

9. Once approved the plan becomes the framework within which the planning 
authority carries out its second main function — development control. 

Control of development 

10. The Act provides that planning permission shall be required for any development 
of land. Development is defined as the carrying out of any building, engineering, mining 
or other operations in, on, over or under land; or the making of any material change 
in the use of building or other land. 

11. A number of operations and uses of land are excluded from the definition of 
‘development’. Of these the more important are: 

fa) Works for the maintenance, improvement or alteration of a building which affect 
only the interior of the building, or do not materially affect its external appearance, 
(b) The use of buildings or other land within the curtilage of a dwelling house for any 
purpose incidental to the enjoyment of the dwelling house, 
fc) The use of any land for the purposes of agriculture or forestry, including the use 
of any building occupied together with land so used. 

(d) Changes of use within a class included in the Use Classes Order. (See para. 38.) 

(e) Works carried out by a highway authority for the maintenance or improvement 
of a road on land within the boundary of the road. 

12. An application for planning permission must be made to the appropriate county, 
borough or county district council, and must be accompanied by a plan showing the 
land and such other plans as are necessary to describe the development. Applications 
for consent to the erection of buildings may be made in ‘outline’, i.e. they may ask 
merely for the principle of the development to be approved, leaving the details to be 
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appioved at a later stage. Every planning application must be accompanied by a 
certificate stating either that the applicant is the owner or has a tenancy of the land; 
or that he had served notice of his application on the owners who are known to him 
or has advertised in the local press for the benefit of those owners who are unknown 
to him. If there is an agricultural tenancy, the tenant must be notified of the application. 

13. Proposals for certain kinds of development must be advertised in the local press 
before application for planning permission is made; these include sewage disposal 
works, refuse tips, slaughterhouses, public lavatories, theatres, cinemas and bingo 
saloons or other buildings for indoor games. 

14. An application for permission to erect an industrial building of more than 5,000 
sq. ft. area must be accompanied by a certificate from the Board of Trade indicating 
that the proposal is consistent with the Government’s policy for the distribution of 
industry. 

15. In dealing with an application for planning permission a planning authority 
must have regard to the provisions of the development plan, so far as they are material 
to the application, and to any other material considerations. They must also take into 
account any representations they may have received from people upon whom notice 
of the application has been served (para. 12); or following the advertisement of an 
application (para. 13). It should be noted that the provisions of the development plan 
are not necessarily decisive: there may be ‘other material considerations’. These must 
however be properly related to town and country planning, e.g. the effect of the 
development on the landscape, or traffic implications. 

16. In the case of certain kinds of development the planning authority must consult 
other authorities before coming to a decision. They must, for example, consult the 
Minister of Transport before allowing development affecting a trunk road. They must 
consult the Minister of Agriculture before refusing permission for development which 
is required for the purposes of agriculture. They must consult the National Coal Board 
in the case of development in an area in which the Board have an interest. The Minister 
of Transport has power to direct the local planning authority to refuse permission, 
or to impose conditions on the grant of permission. In all other cases the authority 
consulted can only advise the planning authority; the advice need not be acted on, 
although it usually is. 

17. The planning authority is required to give its decision on an application within 
2 months (3 months in the case of development affecting a trunk road) unless the appli- 
cant agrees in writing to extend the time. The decision may be to refuse permission, 
to give permission outright or to give permission subject to conditions. 

18. Conditions attached to the grant of planning permission must concern the develop- 
ment being permitted, and they must properly relate to planning considerations. Con- 
ditions dealing with other matters, e.g. public health, byelaws, no matter how desirable 
in themselves, have no proper place in a planning permission. Conditions may relate 
to the land included in the application, or they may relate to other land under the 
control of the applicant provided that they are expedient for or in the interests of the 
development being permitted. For example, permission may be granted for the erection 
of an office block subject to the condition that other land nearby which is owned 
by the applicant shall be used as a car park for the offices. 

19. Permission may be granted for an unlimited period, or it may be limited in time. 
Unless it is stated to ensure only for the benefit of a named person, a permission runs 
with the land and may be exercised by any person having an interest in the land. 

20. Where permission is refused or is granted subject to conditions, or where the 
authority fails to issue a decision within the prescribed time, the applicant may appeal 
to the Minister, and in reaching his decision the Minister must also have regard to the 
matters set out in para. 15. (See also paras. 29 and 30.) 
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Development not in accord with the development plan 

21. It follows from what has been said (para. 15) that a planning authority may give 
permission for development which does not accord with the development plan. But if 
they propose to grant permission for development which in their view constitutes a 
substantial departure from the provisions of the plan they must refer the application 
to the Minister. He may then either authorise the authority to grant permission or 
direct them not to do so; or call the application in for his own decision. In the latter 
case the proposal is usually advertised and a public inquiry held if there are objections. 

Development by Government departments 

22. The Crown is not subject to the provisions of the Act, so that planning permission 
is not required for development by Government Departments, but in practice any 
Department proposing to carry out development first consults the local planning 
authority. If agreement cannot be reached the matter is referred to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, and he acts as arbitrator between the parties. 

Development by local authorities 

23. In general, development by local authorities requires an application to the local 
planning authority for planning permission (but see paragraph 40 in connection with 
minor works which are permitted by the General Development Order). Exceptionally, 
development by a local planning authority in its own area is deemed to have been 
granted planning permission when the authority formally resolves to carry out the 
development, unless the case needs to be referred to the Minister as a departure from 
the development plan (para. 21). In this case the planning authority is required to make 
application to the Minister. 

Development by statutory undertakers 

24. Development by statutory undertakers requires an application for planning per- 
mission in the ordinary way, except in the case of electricity power stations and over- 
head electricity lines (but see para. 40 in connection with minor works which are 
permitted by the General Development Order). If permission is refused, or is granted 
conditionally, any appeal from the undertakers lies jointly to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government and to the Minister responsible for the undertaking. 

25. Proposals for power stations and overhead electricity lines (other than service 
lines) require the consent of the Minister of Power under the Electricity Acts. When 
this consent is given, the Minister of Power also directs that planning permission shall 
be deemed to be granted, either unconditionally or subject to such conditions as he 
may direct. The legislation contains a procedure for consulting local planning authori- 
ties and for advertisement of the proposal in the local press. Objection by the local 
planning authority, unless withdrawn, must be followed by a local inquiry, and in 
practice such inquiries concerning power stations and major overhead line proposals 
are conducted jointly by Inspectors from both the Ministry of Power and the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government. In all other cases of overhead lines where amenity 
is an issue the Minister of Housing and Local Government is consulted. 

26. The laying of long distance pipelines is dealt with under a similar procedure. 

Publicity for planning applications 

27. Each planning authority is required to keep a register in which brief details of 
every planning application must be recorded within 14 days of receipt. Once the decision 
has been given, that too must be entered in the register. The register must be available 
for inspection by the public at all reasonable hours. 
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28. As mentioned above (para. 13) certain kinds of application must be advertised 
in advance by the applicant. In all other cases the planning authority is at liberty to 
take whatever steps it thinks necessary in order to ensure that it is sufficiently informed 
to take the right decision. In many cases the authority will be able to decide the 
application from its own local knowledge. In others it may consider it advisable to 
advertise the proposal in the press in order to ascertain local opinion; to seek the views 
of local amenity and civic societies; or to consult the local panel of architects or 
the Royal Fine Art Commission where matters of design are concerned. It is for the 
planning authority to decide, in the light of all the circumstances, whether or not such 
consultations are desirable in any given case. 

Rights of appeal 

29. Where a planning authority refuse permission for development, or grant permission 
subject to conditions, or fail to give a decision within the statutory period, an aggrieved 
applicant may within one month appeal to the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment or the Secretary of State for Wales. Either the appellant or the planning authority 
may require the Minister to afford them a right to be heard before a decision is reached 
on the appeal, or they may agree that the appeal be decided on the written representa- 
tions of the parties. 

30. An appeal against a planning decision is a matter between the appellant, the 
planning authority and the Minister. There is no legal right for third parties to inter- 
vene, but in practice the Minister will take into account any representations which a 
third party may make, provided that he is willing for his representations to be made 
available to the appellant and the planning authority. Where a local inquiry is held 
into an appeal, it is usual for notice of the inquiry to be given either in the local press, 
or by posting a notice on the site. 

31. The Minister’s decision is final as respects the merits of the proposal; but an appeal 
lies to the High Court on a point of law. 

Revocation and modification orders 

32. Where planning permission has been granted for the development of land, the 
planning authority (or in default the Minister) may by order revoke or modify the 
permission at any time before the development is completed, if in their opinion such 
action is expedient having regard to the development plan and to any other material 
consideration. There is a right of appeal against the order, and a right of compensation 
if it is confirmed. Such an order does not become operative until it has been confirmed 
by the Minister. 

Discontinuance orders 

33. If it appears to a local planning authority (or in default to the Minister) that it 
is expedient in the interests of the proper planning of the area (including the interest 
of amenity) that any use of land should cease, or be subject to conditions; or that 
any buildings or works should be altered or removed, they may by order require the 
discontinuance of the use, or impose conditions on its continuance; or require the 
alteration or removal of the buildings or works. Again, such an order does not become 
operative until it has been confirmed by the Minister; there is a right of appeal; and 
a right of compensation if it is confirmed. 

Enforcement of planning control 

34. If development is carried out without planning permission, or any conditions 
imposed by a planning permission are not complied with, the planning authority may 
serve an enforcement notice on the owner and occupier, or on any other person having 
an interest in the land. 

35. Such a notice must be served within 4 years of the carrying out of the develop- 
ment, or of the failure to comply with the conditions. It must specify the steps required 
to remove or discontinue the development or to comply with the condition. 
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36. There is a right of appeal to the Minister against the notice. The Minister may 
uphold the notice; quash it; vary it; or grant permission for the development in 
question. Before reaching his decision on an appeal the Minister must hear the parties 
if they so wish. 

37. Once an enforcement notice has become effective, compliance with its require- 
ments can be enforced in the magistrates’ courts. (Penalty may be a fine of £100 and a 
daily penalty of £20.) 

The Use Classes Order, 1963 (S.I. 1963 No. 708) 

38. Reference has already been made to this order (para. 11 (d)). The purpose of the 
order is to classify uses of land which are similar for planning purposes, and to declare 
that a change from one use to another within the same class shall not be development, 
and shall not need planning permission. 

The General Development Order (S.I. 1963 No. 709) 

39. This order serves two main purposes — to set out the procedure for dealing with 
planning applications (already explained above) and to give a blanket permission for 
certain classes of development. 

40. Article 3 of the order gives planning permission for the classes of development 
set out in the First Schedule to the order,- and in respect of this development no 
application for planning permission need be made. The schedule contains 23 classes 
of development, including such matters as small extensions to dwelling houses, tem- 
porary uses of land, the erection of farm buildings (subject to an upper limit of 5,000 
square feet ground area), development by statutory undertakers (electricity sub-stations, 
underground gas mains, signal boxes, etc.), the deposit of colliery waste on land pre- 
viously used for that purpose, road works on land adjoining an existing highway, 
small extensions to industrial buildings, and minor development by local authorities 
(bus shelters, lamp standards, etc.). 

41. Article 4 of the order enables the Minister, or a local planning authority subject 
to the approval of the Minister, to direct that the permission granted by the order 
should not apply as regards particular development and/or a particular area, if they 
are satsified that such a direction is expedient. Where a direction has been made, 
planning permission is required before any development specified in the direction is 
carried out. 

The Landscape Areas Special Development Order, 1950 

42. This applies to certain specified areas of natural beauty and provides that develop- 
ment for the purposes of agriculture and forestry which is permitted under the General 
Development Order shall in these areas be subject to a condition enabling the local 
planning authority to control the design and external appearance of buildings. 

Control of advertisements 

43. With certain exceptions the display of advertisements requires the consent of the 
local planning authority, with the usual rights of appeal to the Minister if the applica- 
tion is refused. Permissions are valid for five years only. ‘Areas of Special Control’ may 
be defined in which all advertisements except those of specified classes are prohibited 
in the interests of amenity. 

Preservation of buildings and trees 

44. Local authorities, and the Minister of Housing and Local Government, may make 
building preservation orders for the protection of buildings of special architectural or 
historic interest. The effect of such an order, when confirmed by the Minister, is that 
the building may not be demolished or altered without the express consent of the local 
planning authority or of the Minister on appeal (penalty for contravention, £100). 
The Minister has compiled lists of buildings of special architectural or historic interest 
for the guidance of local authorities. Anyone proposing to demolish or alter a listed 
building must give not less than two months notice to the local planning authority. 
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They must in turn notify the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 

45. Local planning authorities may also make preservation orders for trees and wood- 
lands when they consider it expedient to do so in the interests of amenity. Such orders, 
when confirmed by the Minister of Housing and Local Government, prohibit felling, 
topping and lopping except with the consent of the authority (penalty for contravention 
£50), and may make provision for replanting. 

Preservation of the beauty of the countryside and provision of 
facilities for its enjoyment 

46. The provisions described in the previous paragraphs are of general application. 
They apply to the country as well as to the towns. They are the means used to 
maintain green belts and to prevent the spread of development in the countryside. 
The preservation of the natural beauty of the countryside is clearly a legitimate and 
generally accepted aim of land use planning. 



The National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, 1949 

Powers 

47. This Act gave to local planning authorities in England and Wales additional 
powers to preserve and enhance the natural beauty of their areas, and added powers 
to provide facilities for its enjoyment. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, 
empowered them to clear unsightly development, to discontinue use of land and to 
preserve trees. The National Parks Act, 1949, gave them additional powers to improve 
derelict land, to plant trees, shrubs and grass, to provide access facilities on open land 
by agreement or order or purchase of land, to make byelaws for such ‘access land’, to 
appoint wardens to secure compliance with the byelaws and to help the public generally, 
and to provide facilities for accommodation and meals and refreshments along long 
distance paths approved under the 1949 Act by the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, or the Secretary of State for Wales. 

Grants 

48. In areas designated by the National Parks Commission under the 1949 Act as 
being of outstanding natural beauty or as National Parks, but not elsewhere, approved 
expenditures incurred in the exercise of the powers just listed, attract percentage 
exchequer grant (at 75%) payable by the Minister of Housing and Local Government (or 
the Secretary of State for Wales) after consultation with the National Parks Commission. 
In the case of the creation and maintenance of the long distance paths, 100% grant is 
payable in all areas of England and Wales. 

Additional powers (with grants in National Parks) 

49. In National Parks, planning authorities have in addition powers with similar grants 
to provide facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments, to provide car parks 
and camp and caravan sites, and to secure access to waterways and to improve water- 
ways for sailing, boating, bathing or fishing, and such improvement of waterways 
could attract 100% grant in any particular case. 

Administration 

50. In designated areas of outstanding natural beauty and in National Parks (and 
also on roads forming part of approved long distance paths), but not elsewhere, county 
or county borough councils have power to make orders restricting traffic in the 
interest of natural beauty or public enjoyment of it. In such areas, but not elsewhere. 
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planning authorities are obliged to consult the National Parks Commission in pre- 
paring or revising development plans. For National Parks only there is one special 
administrative arrangement, whereby if a National Park lies wholly in the area of 
one planning authority there is a separate planning committee for it, with powers dele- 
gated from the National Park planning authority. If the National Park is partly in 
one local planning authority’s area and partly in another’s, or others’, it is run by a 
joint planning board unless the responsible Minister orders otherwise. In that case there 
is a separate planning committee for as much of the area of each authority as is m 
the National Park, together with a joint advisory committee which advises all the 
planning authorities concerned in the National Park. These administrative arrangements 
provide for the appointment of persons to the National Park joint board, joint advisory 
committee, or planning committee on the nomination of the responsible Minister. For 
National Parks only, the planning authority are required to provide and carry out 
programmes of actions proposed under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, and 
the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949; these programmes are 
subject to observations by the National Parks Commission. 

Publicity and Information 

51. As to National Parks, but not other areas, the National Parks Commission has 
a duty to see that the public are able to learn about the history, natural features, flora 
and fauna of the Parks. The Commission also has a duty to see that the public are 
informed of the position and extent of National Parks, areas of outstanding natural 
beauty and approved long distance footpaths and of the means of access, accommoda- 
tion and facilities available for persons visiting them. As to the. countryside generally 
the Commission has a duty to produce and publicise a code of good behaviour for 
visitors. 



Digest of powers and grants available for acquisition 
and appropriation of land for public open space and 
other recreational purposes 

ACQUISITION 

52. General powers of local authorities (other than parish councils) to acquire, appro- 
priate, or dispose of land are contained in sections 157-166 of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. Part II of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959, removed the need 
for obtaining Ministerial consent where this was previously required, subject to certain 
exceptions. 

53. Similar powers for parish councils are contained in sections 167-170 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933 (as to acquisition and disposal by way of sale or lease), and 
in section 28 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1959 (as to appropriation). 
However, unlike other local authorities, parish councils still need Ministerial consent 
where it was needed before the passing of the Act of 1959. 

54. Other enactments which confer powers of acquisition are the Public Health Act, 
1875, (Amendment) Acts, 1890 and 1907, Public Health Act, 1925, Local Government 
Act, 1894, Open Spaces Act, 1906, National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 
1949, and Town and Country Planning Act, 1962. 

Public Health Acts 

55. Section 164 of the 1875 Act empowers urban authorities (and the powers were 
made available to rural district councils by S.R. & O. 1931 No. 580) to ‘purchase or 
take on lease, lay out, plant, improve and maintain’ land for ‘public walks or pleasure 
grounds’ and to contribute to the support of similar grounds provided by others. Com- 
pulsory powers can be obtained by invoking Section 159 (2) of the Local Government 
Act, 1933. 
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56. Other powers in the Public Health Acts enable the local authority to grant the 
use of any park or pleasure ground to charity, agricultural and similar shows or for 
any public purpose (Section 44 of the 1890 Act) and to contribute to the purchase 
of and layout of such grounds outside their own district (Section 45 of the 1890 Act) 
which are so situated as to be conveniently used by the inhabitants of the district. A 
local authority may set aside in any public park or pleasure ground part of the ground 
for games and provide apparatus for which charges may be made. (S.76 of the Public 
Health Amendment Act, 1907, as amended by S.52 of the Public Health Act, 1961.) 
Councils can also provide or contribute towards entertainments given in the park or 
ground but the area set apart for such entertainment cannot exceed one acre. Expendi- 
ture on bands, concerts, entertainments is restricted. (Section 76 of the 1907 Act, 
Section 56 of the 1925 Act and Section 75 of the Local Government Act, 1929.) 

Open Spaces Act, 1906 

57. This repealed and in effect re-enacted the Metropolitan Open Spaces Acts, 1877 
and 1881, and the Open Spaces Acts, 1887 and 1890. The Act deals with the transfer 
to local authorities by gift, the acquisition and the administration of existing open 
spaces. Open spaces are defined in Section 20 as ‘any land whether enclosed or not 
on which there are no buildings or of which not more than one-twentieth is covered 
with buildings and the whole or the remainder of which is laid out as a garden or is 
used for purposes of recreation or lies waste and unoccupied’. The definition was 
extended to include towpaths in section 264(4) of the Thames Conservancy Act, 1932. 

58. Section 9 enables a local authority (including a parish council) to acquire by agree- 
ment, or for exchange for payment, rent or any other consideration or for no considera- 
tion, the freehold or lease of or easement in any open space or burial ground, and 
empowers the authority to undertake management and control. Section 11 contains 
special provisions as to management of burial grounds. 

59. Under Section 14 county councils are given the powers available to other local 
authorities under the Public Health Act, 1875, to purchase or lease land, to lay out 
for public walks or pleasure grounds, to maintain them and to contribute towards 
support of other similar grounds. County councils may obtain compulsory powers for 
these purposes under Section 159 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1933, but Section 
179 of the Local Government Act, 1933, precludes compulsory purchase where power 
to acquire is expressly limited to acquisition by agreement and the powers of Section 9 
cannot therefore be made compulsory. 

Commons Acts, 1876 and 1899 

60. County boroughs and urban and rural district councils can make a scheme 
subject to approval of the Minister of Agriculture for managing and improving all 
commons. And a parish council may also contribute to the expenses of the scheme or 
management. The Ministry of Agriculture may also make orders for regulating or 
enclosing commons under the 1876 Act. Urban district councils can contribute (with 
the consent of the Minister of Housing and Local Government) to commons schemes 
by other authorities if a scheme will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing 
authority’s area. 

Local Government Act, 1894 

61. Under Section 8 a parish council may provide land for recreation grounds and 
public walks, and powers may be exercised as by an urban district council under 
Section 164 of the Public Health Act, 1875, and Section 44 of the Public Health 
(Amendment) Act, 1890. Sections 183-184 of the Public Health Act, 1875, applies as 
if a parish council were a local authority. A parish council, however, have no specific 
powers to set apart an area for games or other purposes under Section 76 of the 
1907 Act and Section 56 of the 1925 Act. If a parish council are unable to purchase 
the land by agreement, the county council may, after an inquiry, submit a compulsory 
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purchase order on 'their behalf for confirmation under Section 168 of the Local 
Government Act, 1933. 



Physical Trainipg and Recreation Act, 1937 ...... 

6 2 Under Section 4 local authorities may acquire, lay out, provide or equip buildings 
and maintain lands for playing fields and gymnasiums; also provide holiday camps or 
camping sites. Section 5 provides compulsory powers for these purposes but not to 
parish councils This power is extended to land to be acquired for swimming baths 
and bathing places provided by county councils. S.4(4) enables authorities to contribute 
to expenditure incurred by other authorities or organisations for these purposes pro- 
vided it will benefit the inhabitants of the contributing authority's area. 



Education Act, 1944 . 

63 Section 53 provides that facilities for recreation, social and physical training may 
be secured by the local education authorities and for this purpose games, holiday 
classes, playing fields, etc., may be established and maintained. 

Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938 

64. The Green Belt (London and Home Counties) Act, 1938, gives power to local 
authorities to purchase or make covenants in connection with land in order that 
it may be preserved as ‘Green Belt’. Section 3 provides that . 

(a) Owners may declare land to be part of Green Belt and enter into restrictive 
covenants to that effect with the local authority. 

(b) Local authorities may agree to restrictive covenants on land vested in them. 

(c) Local authorities may acquire by purchase, gift, lease, exchange or otherwise, land 
within the Green Belt area and may pay compensation for the restrictive covenants 
or make contributions for a similar purpose. 

‘Local authority’ is defined in Section 2 as the county council of any administrative 
county, municipal corporation of any borough or the council of any urban or rural 
district being a county or a borough or a district within the area and by virtue of 
S.59(2) of the Local Government Act, 1963, includes the Greater London Council. 
Bv virtue of the same subsection the area is now defined as the administrative counties 
of Buckinghamshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and Surrey, and Greater London. 

65. Where alienation of green belt land, involving sale, exchange or appropriation 
under Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, is concerned, Section 5 provides 
a procedure of publication, service and the obtaining of the Minister’s consent. Under 
Sections 10 and 12 the Ministry’s consent is required in certain circumstances to any 
further building on the land. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

66. The 1949 Act gives to local planning authorities powers of compulsory acquisition 
of land for the exercise of the following powers (described in paragraphs 47 and 49 
above). In all areas of England and Wales : 

S.89 Improvement of derelict land. 

S.89 Planting of trees, shrubs and grass. 

S.76 Providing land for access for open-air recreation in ‘open country’ as defined 
in S.59(2). 

S.54 Provision of accommodation, meals and refreshments along approved long- 
distance paths. 

In National Parks all the foregoing and in addition: 

S.12 Providing accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

5.12 Providing car parks and camp and caravan sites. 

S.74 Securing access to waterways as defined in S.114. 

5.13 Improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

67. Compulsory land acquisition powers in support of development plans are con- 
ferred by sections 67 and 68. 
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APPROPRIATION 

68. Normally, appropriation of land requires the consent of the Minister responsible 
for the statutory purpose to which the land is being appropriated. Exceptions to this 
rule are: 

(i) Appropriations to and from purposes of the Education Act, and 

(ii) Appropriations from purposes of smallholdings under the Agriculture Act, 1947. 
In these two cases the consent procedure is reversed. 

69. Appropriations of land held as allotments under the Land Settlements Facilities 
Act, 1919, in the absence of any appropriation power in any other act, require the 
consent both of the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government; and appropriation from civil aviation purposes of land held under the 
Civil Aviation Acts requires the consent of the Minister of Aviation for the alienation 
of the land. When this has been given, the consent of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government is necessary for the appropriation for the specific purpose. 

70. Section 77 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, confers a special power 
to appropriate land which has been acquired or appropriated by a local authority for 
planning purposes and is for the time being held by the authority for the purposes 
for which it was acquired or appropriated. Ministerial consent is required subject 
to exceptions. 

71. Section 163 of the Local Government Act, 1933, enables land to be appropriated 
only if it can be shown that it is not required for the purposes for which it is held 
for the time being, and to this extent differs from Section 73 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1962. 

72. Under S.163(3), the Minister may direct that adjustment shall be made in the 
accounts of a local authority. In all appropriations, accounts have to be adjusted on 
the basis of an up-to-date valuation by the District Valuer. 

Land held by a local authority forming part of a common, open space, or fuel or field 
garden allotment 

73. Appropriation of open space for purposes specified in a development plan can 
be done by means of an order made under Secton 73 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1962, and submitted for confirmation. The appropriation order is subject 
to the same procedure as a compulsory purchase order involving the 1946 procedure 
Act. 

Compulsory purchase of land in use as open spaces, common or fuel or field garden 
allotment 

74. Compulsory purchase orders submitted under Section 1 of the Acquisition of 
Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946, which authorise purchase of any land in 
the above category are subject to special Parliamentary procedure, unless a certificate 
is given by the appropriate Minister in accordance with paragraph II of the First 
Schedule to the Act of 1946, that is, that he is satisfied either: 

(i) That there has been or will be given in exchange other land not less in area and 
equally advantageous to the persons, if any, entitled to rights of common or other 
rights and to the public, and that the land given in exchange has been or will be 
vested in the persons in whom the land purchased was vested and subject to the 
like rights, etc., as attach to the land purchased, or 

(ii) that the land is required for the widening of an existing highway and that the 
giving in exchange of other land is unnecessary whether in the interests of the 
persons entitled to rights of common or other rights, or in the interests of the 
public. 
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National Trust Act, 1937 

« This empowers councils to convey any land or building to the National Trust, 
u, the consent of the Minister, and of any other Department or authority whose 
ment would be required on the sale of the laud. The Minister's consent is also 
required ^^contribution, towards expenses of acquisition by the Trust. 



GRANT FOR LAND ACQUISITION 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1962 

7 fi Grant is payable under section 184 in respect of the acquisition, clearance and 
preliminary development of land for use as a public open space whmh is part of a 
redevelopment unit in an area of extensive war damage i.e land covered by a 
declaratory order or comprehensive development area defined solely for dealing with 
war damage or further land which has been added for this purpose. In these cases 
„ ran t would ’fall to be paid on the notional annual loan charge loss on the war damage 
redevelopment unit as a whole, but only where the local authority’s grant account 
covering all redevelopment units does not show a profit. 

National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 

77 Approved expenditure on acquisition of land attracts grant as follows: 

On long-distance routes in any part of England or Wales (S.98) land for providing 
accommodation, meals and refreshments (75%) 

In National Parks and designated areas of outstanding natural beauty (S.97) also 
expenditure on land acquisition for : 

(a) clearing unsightly development (75%) 

(b) discontinuing use of land (75%) 

(c) improving derelict land (75%) 

(d) planting trees, shrubs and grass (75%) 

(e) providing access facilities— grant is limited in the case of land acquired for access 
to 75% of the expenditure which could have been incurred as compensation under 
an access order. The Minister may waive this limitation. 

In National Parks (S.97) grant is payable on all the foregoing categories and in addition 
grant at 75% is payable on approved expenditure on acquisition of land for: 

(f) facilities for accommodation, meals and refreshments. 

(g) car parks, camp and caravan sites. 

(h) providing access to waterways. 

(i) improving waterways for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing. 

In the White Paper, Leisure in the Countryside (Cmnd. 2928), the Government have 
announced an intention to give all local authorities, in England and Wales, powers and 
grants (75%) for land acquisition for the following purposes, the effect of which would 
be to put all the local authorities in broadly the same position as National Park 
authorities in regard to powers and grant for land purchase, for improvement of the 
landscape, and for the provision of recreation facilities other than accommodation and 
‘water-borne’ recreational works. (The latter would however be possible in ‘country 
parks’.) 

Land for: ‘country parks’ with car parks (para. 20) 

car parks and picnic places outside ‘country parks’ (para. 27) 
camping and caravan sites outside ‘country parks’ (para. 50) 
tree planting for amenity (para. 51) 
removal of eyesores (para. 55) 
access to open country (para. 43). 
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APPENDIX TWO 

ATTENDANCE AT THE CONFERENCE 



The following were present at the conference : 

Professor J. A. Steers, m a, the Conference Chairman (National Parks Commission) 
Mrs. Elwyn Davies, m a, ph.d, the Deputy Chairman (National Parks Commission) 



Representing Hampshire County Council 

Councillor D. G. Pumfrett, Represent- G. A. Wheatley, Esq. cbe, m a, b c l 

ative of the County Planning Committee Clerk of the County Coimcil 

A. D. G. Smart, Esq. m a, a r i c s, 
m t P i. County Planning Officer 



Representing Portsmouth County Borough Council 

Councillor W. J. Evans, m i mech.e, G. F. Heath, Esq. amtpi, City 
M I, prod.e. Representative of the Development Officer 

Planning Committee 
R. A. Neave, Esq. Solicitor, Deputy 
Town Clerk 



Representing Southampton County Borough Council 

Alderman Sir James Matthews, M a, D. Scouller, Esq. ll.b. Solicitor , 
ll.d, J p, Chairman of the Town Deputy Town Clerk 

Planning and Estates Committee 
R. J. Coles, Esq. b arch., a r i b a, 
dip. c D, A M t p I, Deputy City 
Architect {Planning) 



Representing Bournemouth County Borough Council 

Alderman P. G. Templeman, cbe, E. C. Whitaker, Esq. amice, 

Chairman of the Development M i mun.e, amtpi, ami struct.e. 

Committee Borough Engineer and Town 

Planning Officer 

D. R. K. Adamson, Esq. Assistant 
Solicitor 



Representing the Isle of Wight County Council 

Alderman E. W. Austin, Chairman of L. H. Baines, Esq. m a, Clerk of County 
the County Planning Committee Council 
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